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Once, health had no ‘ war of nerves’ to fight. Indeed, 
the human constitution is not fitted to stand the strain 
to which we are now subjected. The article below 
Nerve 


*Sanatogen’ 
in this unequal 


shows how science, in the shape of 


Tonic Foo!, upholds natur struggle 
P 


’ 

Many a doctor frankly of nerves 
admits that, even in peace 
time, the stress and strain of modern life is too much for 
the average nervous system to bear. It is good to know, 
therefore, that science can help us to stand the e\/ra strain, 
the extra stress, the extra responsibility and work which we 
all cheerfully accept in war time. 

“In the present state of medical knowledge”, say t! e 


doctors, “ there are many things we do not know abou 
the nervous system and its ailments. But there is one 
thing we do know: that to maintain that system at its 


maximum efficiency it must be fed with organic phosphorus | 
and protein.” 

That is why 25,000 doctors have praised * Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food. \t provides these two nerve-nourishing 
elements in their richest, most easily assimilable form. The 
organic phosphorus feeds the brain, nourishes and repairs 
worn nerves. The protein helps to build rich, new blood. 
It creates resistance to infection and illness. It replaces 
deficiencies in a war-time diet. It shoriens convalescence 
It puts new life into every man and woman. 

If your nerves are getting the better of 


you, consult 
your doctor about a course of ‘ Sanatogen’ 


Nerve-Tonic 


Food. But don’t wait until your nerves have got the better 
of you. ‘*Sanatogen’ is more economical, even more 
effective as a preventive. You and your family should 


start an eight weeks’ course 
coming with confidence. 
WITHorT 


PROOF. How ‘Sanatogen’ KANATOGEN 
builds bodies [ | 


A writer in The Practitioner reports 
weekly, cleven children convalescent from scarlet 
fever to whom ‘ and fourteen 
other convalescent children of about the same ages, 
in as nearly as possible the same conditions. I found 
that the average gain in weight of the children getting 
* Sanatogen ” was, in five weeks, 4 Ibs. 2 ozs., and of 
those not getting ‘ Sanatogen ’ was just under 3 Ibs. ”’ 
A striking proof of the body-building power of ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tomic Food 
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NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


now and face whatever is 


WITH 
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| Albs2oes 


“ I weighed, 
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Sanatogen * was given, 













Obdtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The word ‘SANATOGEN { Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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Special Wartime Appeal 


400 INCURABLES 


all of them Middle Class people are 
eared for by the 


HOME FOR INCURABLES 
STREATHAM 


Many of them are in our Hom 
Streatham—others, able 
or relatives, are provided with 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE 


All are largely dependent on us for lh 
and the ne 


Wartime conditions 
costs and we 


Appeal for Help 


Donations, subscriptions and leg 
be more welcome than to-day and will 
fully received. 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


le S.W.16. 


to be with friends 


essities of life. 


have inerease:] 


acies will never 


Secretary's Office lepbone. City 2 

















Cheques, etc. 
to 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEW 


Will you kindly remember us when making your Wail? 


YOUR EASTER OFFERING TO 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


will help to feed, clothe, house, educate 
train the 


and world’s largest family. 
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kB 
THE WAR has burdened us with many additional expenses; 
with a family of 11,250 of whom 8,250 are in the Homes and 
a further 3,000 partially supported, the future is fraught with 
difficulties. Money, more money, is our pressing need and 
special Easter Gifts will be warmly appreciated. 
J feeds one child 
= for ten days. 
payable Dr. 


(crossed), Barnardo’s Homes, 
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NEWS OF 


T would be foolish to pretend that the loss of Koivisto, 
the fortress to the west of the Mannerheim Line, whose 
guns have so long enfiladed the Russian forces in the 
Isthmus, is not a serious blow to the Finns. But it is very 
far from being a fatal blow. Fortified positions of at least 
equal strength to those in the sector whose evacuation 
was necessitated by the fall of Koivisto, had been prepared 








and have now been occupied. The defence line as a whole 
has been shortened in consequence, a consideration of some 
importance in view of the urgent need for economy of men 
on the Finnish side. But the Russian attacks are continu- 
ing with unabated intensity, and there is no respite for the 
worn-out defenders. But help from outside is beginning to 
arrive. Aircraft from Britain are in increasing numbers 
challenging the Russian superiority in the air, Canadian volun- 
teers have reached Finland, and some Swedish volunteers 
have taken their places in the front line in the Arctic region. 
Quantitatively this amounts to little, but the moral effect 
in encouraging the Finns will be considerable. Moreover, now 
that the stream of reinforcements has begun to flow, it will 
not stop. If the weather breaks sufficiently to immobilise 
the Russians on the Isthmus the Finns are justified in 
hoping that some turn of events, either in Russia or elsewhere, 
may stil! save them. 


Sweden’s Choice 
The choice the Swedish Government has taken regarding 
Finland has been no easy one. There is no question about 


Sweden's sympathy for the Finns, or her understanding of 
the fact that if Finland falls she is likely to be the next 
victim of aggression. She had to choose between going at 
once to the help of Finland, engaging the Russians on 


Finnish soil, and remaining neutral and helping her with 
volunteers, munitions and other supplies, with the advantage 


THE WEEK 


of open traffic-routes across her territory and the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Dr. K. G. Bolander points out in a letter to 
The Times that at the outbreak of war Sweden was not 
prepared with adequate armaments, and that she is only 
now strenuously rearming. As long as she is neutral, and 
her neutrality is respected by Germany, she is able to convey 
munitions, oil and volunteers across the Gulf of Bothnia to 
Finland—help essential to the Finns which could easily be 
cut off if Germany chose to intervene. These are considera- 
tions which had to be weighed in the interests not only of 
Sweden but even of Finland, who conceivably might have 
as much to gain from a neutral as from a belligerent Sweden 
—though that view is not held by the Finns themselves. 
The fear that Germany would attack Sweden if she were 
at war with Russia should, of course, be modified by the 
consideration that in such a case the Allies would unhesitat- 
ingly go to her support. If Germany could spare forces 
for use in Scandinavia, so could the Allies. But these are 
matters which Sweden must judge for herself, and the 
foreign critic ought to recognise that, there are real argu- 


ments against as well as for her active intervention. 


The * Altmark ’ Discussion 

The ‘ Altmark’ case has entered the stage of diplomatic 
negotiation, but in the past week certain doubts and obscu- 
rities have been cleared up. The ship, it appears, never 
did enter the port of Bergen, but that is irrelevant if (which 
the Norwegians dispute) territorial waters and ports are on 
the same basis as regards a warship’s length of stay. It is 
clear from the statement issued by the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, Professor Koht, that the captain of the ‘ Altmark’ 
repeatedly lied to the Norwegian authorities who questioned 
him, declaring in particular that he had no prisoners on 
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board. But mendacity as a war-weapon hardly causes 
surprise. More important is Professor Koht’s admission 
that he was mistaken when he stated that the British 
Government had last year insisted on the right of belligerent 
ships to sail in Norwegian territorial waters without time- 
limit. He now agrees that in the British communication there 
was no reference to time-limit at all. The Norwegian 
Government, contending that neither the Hague Convention 
nor its own regulations impose any time-limit for a passage 
through territorial waters (as distinct, apparently, from 
“remaining in” those waters), claims that Norway has been 
guilty of no breach of international law. A British reply to 
the Norwegian Note embodying these contentions is in 
preparation. Arbitration should, if necessary, be accepted. 


Palestine Land 


The Government has got itself into as awkward a situation 
as can well be imagined over the Palestine Land Regulations 
which it has decided to issue. That is not entirely its own 
fault. It can do nothing in Palestine which will not be 
challenged by either Arabs or Jews. In issuing the regula- 
tions limiting the sale of land by Arabs to Jews it is simply 
giving effect to the intentions proclaimed in the White Paper 
of last May, a document which on the whole represented as 
good a compromise as was possible in an impossible situation 
—provided always that some sort of federal situation is the 
ultimate goal. The claim of the Jews that the issue of the 
regulations is a breach of the “truce ” observed since war 
broke out is not valid, for a truce implies the maintenance 
of the status quo, and while land-transfer continues the 
status quo is being continually modified. Much more serious 
is the fact that a majority of the members of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, consisting of its ablest and most 
experienced members, declared the White Paper proposals 
to be in conflict with the Mandate under which Palestine 
is administered. The Commission's report has not yet been 
considered by the League Council, but the Government has 
decided to go forward in spite of that. Unless there is far 
stronger ground for action than the Colonial Secretary dis- 
closed in the House on Wednesday, the decision to create a 
fait accompli is hard to justify. 


The Achievements of the Navy 

Mr. Churchill’s speech on the Navy Estimates was a 
survey of the whole field of operations which the Navy is 
engaged in night and day, and of its ceaseless enterprise in 
blockading the enemy and frustrating his attempts to stop 
our sea-borne trade. He showed that its handling of the 
U-boats had been even more successful than had been sup- 
posed, and that by the end of the year the enemy’s total 
strength in submarines, after allowing for new building, 
had probably been reduced from 70 to 45. The means of 
countering the magnetic mine has been discovered, and the 
stage has now been reached when the task is that of ex- 
panding the equipment for dealing with it. The net loss 
of merchant shipping in the first six months of war is less 
than one-half of the net loss in the single month of April in 
1917. But two kinds of methods are being adopted to deal 
with losses, first, a great expansion of the fleet of naval 
vessels specially designed for destroying U-boats, and, 
secondly, a big drive in merchant ship-building to replace 
losses—a task for which the First Lord has made himself 
responsible at the request of the Cabinet. One interesting 
point in his speech was his defence of the great battleship, 
whose existence he justified on the ground that it was the 
only kind of vessel which could prevent the German heavy 
cruisers from coming out into the Atlantic and preying upon 
our shipping. Since most of our battleships are of the 
period of the last war, we shall need the five modern battle- 
ships which will shortly be ready, against which the enemy 
can bring only two. Mr. Churchill never omits to warn us 
of the possibilities of grave incidents, but he was confident 
of the Navy’s preparedness for any emergency. 
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Mr. Lloyd George on Food Production 


Speaking at a luncheon last Wednesday, Mr. Lloyd Geor 
returned to the question of home food production which ie 
has been pressing again and again recently in Parliament and 
out. He reminded his audience that it was Germany who 
overlooked this question in the last war, with the result tha 
she was starved into surrender ; but she has nor forgotten . 
in this war. He pointed out that our agricultural POSition 
is worse now than it was in 1914, with 2} million fewer 
acres under tillage, and that there are many more millions of 
acres that might be brought back into cultivation. He par- 
ticularly emphasised the urgency of land drainage, for which 
the Government so far has allotted only insignificant sums 
Indeed, finance is of the essence of the question. More land 
must be ploughed and prepared for the plough by drainage, 
and more definite assurances must be given to the farmers 
that they will get an adequate return for their produce. Noy 
must the question of marketing be neglected. Market gar- 
deners and small growers are being urged to grow more 
fruit and vegetables, but they need a definite undertaking 
that there will be a market for their produce and a minimum 
price. On the same day Mr. Chamberlain was encouraging 
the farmers to fresh enterprise by assuring them that, what. 
ever happened, they would not be “ let down ” after the war, 


Help for Exporters 


The problem of paying for the war has a two-fold aspect, 
One, the internal aspect, is discussed on another page. The 
second, the external aspect, which is concerned with the 
means of paying for imports, was the subject of a speech 
by Mr. R. S. Hudson at Glasgow last Monday. The gravity 
of the problem is revealed by the trade figures for last 
January. Exports, while actually an improvement on the 
previous January, come to £41,100,000; imports were 
£105,000,000. When full allowance is made for invisible 
exports the gap is still enormous, and must be greatly 
reduced if we are to pay for our imports without a damaging 
drain on our foreign securities and gold. Mr. Hudson spoke 
of the efforts which were being made by the Department of 
Overseas Trade and by the Export Council which has 
recently been set up to make larger quantities of raw 
materials available for the export industries, and to 
encourage small firms which had not hitherto catered for 
foreign markets to develop an export business. There will 
have to be severe restrictions on production for home con- 
sumption, and the consumer must, and doubtless will, accept 
them cheerfully. 


The Increase in Drunkenness 


Just twenty-five years ago, on February 28th, 1915, Mr. 
Lloyd George, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that drink was doing the country more damage in the war 
than all the German submarines put together. That may or 
may not be true today. Partly as a result of the restrictions 
introduced by the Liquor Central Control Board, which 
Mr. Lloyd George was instrumental in setting up, drunken- 
ness decreased considerably till about eight years ago. But 
since then the tide has turned. The Criminal Statistics for 
1938, published on Tuesday, speak of a continuous increase 
in convictions for drunkenness from 1932 onwards. Actually 
the number of convictions under this head (“ drunkenness 
and other offences against the Intoxicating Liquor laws”) 
was higher than for any other class of offence, except the 
large traffic-offence category, which is of a different order 
altogether. This is a grave matter in war-time, for it is 
reasonable to assume that any increase in actual drunkenness 
indicates a corresponding increase in the waste and ineffi- 
ciency due to drink. The case for some lowering of the 
specific gravity of beer and increased restrictions on the con- 
sumption of spirits in the national interest is strong. The 
restrictions on whisky announced on Wednesday are abun- 
dantly justified. 
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pritish Youth and German 

tord Halifax gave a singularly felicitous address as 
foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the University in the 
sheldonian Theatre at Oxford on Tuesday. He was speak- 
ing primarily to the undergraduates in his audience, when he 
contrasted the men who are young today with the men who 
were young before 1914, and recognised the inevitable, the 
mtural, difference in view-point of the younger and the 
older generation. But he reminded them that there was 
go conflict so real between age and youth in this country as 
there was between the youth of today in Britain and the youth 
of Germany. Here there might be a breaking away from 
oid conventions and from the outworn, but among the 
German youth there was a breaking away from all the social 
and moral standards out of which conventions spring. Lord 
Halifax did not take the sanguine view that the Nazi régime 
is one thing and the people of Germany another. He 
frankly recognises that German youth has been the driving 
force behind the Nazi movement—a youth society which 
has ideas and ideals of its own, “distorted and deformed,” 
which are in stark opposition to those of the youth of Britain. 
That, if Lord Halifax is right, gives to the war a kind of 
fundamental necessity—it is seen as a war between two con- 
tradictory standards of conduct whose opposition constitutes 
“a terrifying challenge to the very foundations of thought 
and action”; it is a war against an “ active force of evil.” 
This doctrine does not make the winning of the war easier, 
but it makes it more necessary. 


Rates in Evacuation Towns 


The problem of rates in towns that have suffered from 
evacuation, and especially London, is one that must quickly 
be attended to by the Government, for it cannot be solved 
by the local authorities alone. The position is that, whilst 
expenditure has gone up on account of Civil Defence and 
rising costs, the revenue-capacity has fallen greatly owing to 
the removal of residents, whether traders or householders, 
and the diminished values of the properties still occupied. 
The expenditure is higher and the ratepayers are fewer. 
Shopkeepers are doing Jess trade. Blocks of flats are partially 
unoccupied. Individual house-owners or leaseholders, who 
may have evacuated their families and cannot dispose of 
their houses, are in many cases liable for rates, and are re 
quired to pay on a valuation vastly in excess of the war-time 
real values. The whole situation is one of inextricable con- 
fusion, in the midst of which the authorities are endeavour- 
ing to prepare their rating budgets for the coming year. 
Since to a large extent the loss incurred by London and 
other evacuated areas has been the gain of reception areas, 
it is only fair that some part of the burden should be borne 
nationally. No solution will be satisfactory which does not 
include some assistance from the Government and some 
revision of valuations. 


Social Workers under War Conditions 


Seldom has an official committee been given wider terms 
of reference than that of the Advisory Committee recently 
appointed by the Prime Minister with Lord Rushciiffe as 
chairman. It is instructed to consider the contribution which 
voluntary effort can make towards meeting “ problems 
arising out of the war and affecting the maintenance of the 
Well-being of the civilian population” other than that con- 
nected with hospital treatment. This opens a vast field of 
inquiry, which the Committee will no doubt have to limit on 
its own account. But the importance of its appointment is 
considerable. Co-ordination of voluntary and official effort 


in the field of social work is not a problem peculiar to war- 
me, but the war with its multiplicity of new duties, and of 
hew organisations coping with them, has given it a new 
urgenc 


An attempt to avoid confusion was very necessary. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: “We want a 
first eleven to play for England.” This demand came from 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter at last Saturday’s Liberal 
demonstration in the Queen’s Hall. During the debate on 
the Navy estimates on Tuesday, Mr. Horabin, the Liberal 
Member for North Cornwall, expressed the highest admira- 
tion for Mr. Churchill, and went on to remark that “if our 
war effort in other directions was as adequate, we should 
have no grounds for disquiet, or criticism of the Govern- 
ment.” These two speeches fairly illustrate the present 
attitude of the Liberal Opposition. In recent weeks they 
have become increasingly critical of the personnel of the 
Treasury Bench. They are not yet prepared themselves to 
enter the Administration, but they argue that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is very far from making the best use of the talent avail- 
able on his own side. It is undoubtedly true that as a 
general rule Conservatives who were critical at the time of 
Munich are still debarred from promotion. Complaints on 
this score are not, of course, new. But in recent weeks 
severa! of the Ministers outside the War Cabinet have per- 
formed indifferently in debate, or have failed to give ade- 
quate replies when perfectly genuine grievances have been 
raised. It is therefore scarcely surprising that their 
opponents should draw invidious comparisons between the 
daemonic energy and constant successes of the Admiralty 
(under its present direction) and the alleged failure and 
ineptitude of other departments. Discontent, however, is 
not confined to the Opposition benches. Last week when 
it was announced that the Prime Minister was taking a direct 
interest in the matter of coal supplies Lady Astor expressed 
what must have occurred to many of her colleagues by 
asking whether it would not be fairer to Mr. Chamberlain 
and better for the country that he should have Ministers 
who could do the work. 

* * * * 


A crowded House listened with manifest approval to Mr. 
Churchill’s statement on the Navy. It was said of Peel 
that he could play on the House of Commons as on an 
instrument. Since the beginning of the war the First Lord 
has achieved a similar mastery. His gift for being able to 
say obvious things without ever sinking into banality is an 
invaluable asset to any Minister. On this occasion everyone 
appreciated his felicitous tribute to the engineers and 
stokers, and his general survey did not fall beneath his own 
standard. Below the gangway Mr. Hore-Belisha listened 
with strained attention from the seat which Mr. Churchill 
used to occupy. They have changed places in more than a 
geographical sense. A year ago Mr. Hore-Belisha appeared 
to be carrying everything before him, while the present First 
Lord was an almost isolated figure, regarded with suspicion 
by the majority of the Government supporters. It would 
be a mistake, however, to press the analogy too far. Mr. 
Churchill, in the days of his exclusion, had the support of 
a great and growing volume of public opinion. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha lacks this advantage. The wave of sympathy and 
indignation which arose when his departure from office was 
announced appears to have completely subsided. 

* * + * 

The Financial Resolution governing the Old Age Pensions 
Bill occupied the whole of Monday. Labour back-benchers 
who had failed to catch Mr. Speaker’s eye during the second 
reading debate leapt at this fresh opportunity to purge their 
stuffed bosoms, and to make it clear to anyone who didn’t 
already know that they were averse to a Means Test. They 
succeeded in covering a wide field. For example Mr. Barr, 
in the space of a quarter of an hour, quoted from Robert 
Burns, Aristotle, Kingsley, Disraeli and the Earl of Chatham, 
and reminded the House on two occasions of the views 
expressed by the late Mr. Henry Chaplin in 1908. But 
whether his reading had included the Bill before the House 
was a question on which members were left in doubt. 
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WHAT CAN MR. 


. SUMNER WELLES has arrived in Europe and 

begun to carry out his mission of exploration. 
Geography to some extent determines his route. Italy 
has become the normal gate of entry into Europe for the 
few Americans who now have occasion to visit this 
bellicose continent, and Signor Mussolini and Count 
Ciano are therefore the first European statesmen with 
whom President Roosevelt’s emissary has made contact. 
That, on the whole, is fortunate. Italy is the only Great 
Power in Europe which remains a non-belligerent, and 
Signor Mussolini has made it clear enough that if 
opportunity arose he would accept with some enthusiasm 
the réle of mediator. He would pretty certainly welcome 
partnership in that task both with Mr. Roosevelt and 
with the other great apostle of pacification, the Pope. 
Mr. Myron Taylor’s presentation of his letters of 
credence to the Holy See on Tuesday has obviously 
a close association with the contacts Mr. Welles had 
been making simultaneously with Italy’s political 
chiefs. In both quarters information is being acquired, 
opinions ascertained and the possibilities of useful 
action sounded. 

Do any such possibilities exist at all? If not, 
Mr. Sumner Welles has crossed the Atlantic to no 
purpose, for it is idle to suppose that the President has 
sent him here to glean information out of mere academic 
curiosity. In fact they do exist. They are slender, the 
prospect of their realisation is remote, but the tendency 
to declare it futile to hope for anything at all from Mr. 
Sumner Welles’ activities has been overdone. He is not 
here as mediator. He is not here as “ postman ” to carry 
messages between belligerents who have no direct 
contacts with one another. He is here primarily to 
discover whether the private aims of Great Britain 
and France on the one hand and Germany on the other 
are as completely irreconcilable as the public declar- 
ations of their spokesmen indicate. If they are, then 
there is nothing for Mr. Welles to do but to turn south- 
wards, exchange regrets with Signor Mussolini and set 
sail for home. But if under seal of confidence Mr. 
Welles received impressions which to any sensible 
degree narrowed the gulf between the belligerents 
the possibility of the slow construction of some bridge 
across the chasm would be created. 

There is only one capital where that can happen. 
British Ministers have declared this country’s attitude 
repeatedly, never more clearly or decisively than in the 
speech the Prime Minister delivered at Birmingham 
last Saturday. The words he used then reflected both 
in their resolution and their moderation the mind of a 
united nation, and it would be out of the question for 
him to vary them in any essential in his discussions with 
Mr. Welles. Since nothing emerged from the speech 
which Herr Hitler made on the same day, except that he 
was re-adopting God, the Prime Minister’s statement of 
aims forms the only starting-point of discussion. Mr. 
Welles has certainly read the Birmingham speech and 
he can expect to hear nothing different, though he may 
possibly hear something further, when he reaches 
London. His purpose therefore must be to discover in 
Berlin how far Herr Hitler would be prepared to go— 
not at present in public, but for the confidential inform- 

ation of Mr. Roosevelt—towards satisfying the 
Birmingham requirements. 
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WELLES ACHIEVE? 


There is no predicting the Fiihrer’s mood. He mm 
be utterly intransigent. If so that ends the Welles 
mission so far as its primary purpose is concerned. Bu 
that, on the whole, is unlikely. Herr Hitler neither 
expected nor desired war with France and Britain, He 
would never have invaded Poland if he had believed 
the consequence would be what it has been. There jy 
little doubt that he would still prefer peace to war on 
terms that would save his face, and equally little thy 
he would greatly prefer America’s friendship, or at any 
rate the restoration of normal relations with her, to her 
present undisguised hostility. Whenever peace come 
Germany will have shattering economic problems to fac 
and American loans and credits will be essential to her. 
That fact will form a background of some importang 
to Mr. Welles’ Berlin conversations. The  statemen 
he will hear may be by no means identical with the 
maledictions launched from the Munich _beer-hal 
platform last Saturday. 

How might Herr Hitler be expected to counter the 
various points in the Prime Minister’s programme? We 
are fighting, said Mr. Chamberlain, against German 
domination of the world. Herr Hitler, must, of course. 
repudiate the aspiration and declare that all that Germany 
wants is Lebensraum—in a region where it will not 
conflict with Britain. On that discussion might be 
developed, unless Lebensraum is given an interpretation 
—the permanent domination of Poland and Czecho 
Slovakia—which Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Welles would 
no more tolerate than the Allied Prime Ministers. That 
is the first decisive criterion. It must be the subject 
of one of Mr. Sumner Welles’ chief questions. And it 
seems improbable that Herr Hitler will give to it an 
answer that will end the conversation. He is ina 

difficult situation, but he can hardly want to bang doors 
where America is concerned. If Mr. Welles got what 
could be construed as anything like a satisfactory reply 
about the two conquered States he would no doubt be 
content, for it would be no part of his business to raise 
in Berlin the stipulation on which Mr. Chamberlain laid 
such necessary emphasis, that there must be “ tangible 
evidence ” that any undertakings regarding Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia would be carried out. That belongs to 
a nearer or remoter future. 

There is every reason to believe that the Nazi leaders 
mean to erect a peace facade for Mr. Welles’ benefit 
That will make his task not easier but more difficult, for 
he would be going beyond his brief if he cross-examined 
them to the point of exposing the hollowness of their 
professions. It would pay him better to pursue various 
essential questions undetermined for the moment, and 
dwell on the theme Mr. Chamberlain touched on when 
he spoke of the readiness of Great Britain to help 
a Germany that had genuinely changed her ways 
overcome the economic difficulties that must inevitably 
face her. There obviously is a starting-point towards 
constructive schemes in a sphere in which American 
co-operation is indispensable and would no doubt under 
suitable conditions be proffered. If men like Dr. Schacht 
still carry weight in Berlin—and Herr Hitler cannot 
dispense with them completely—the importance of that 
possibility will not escape attention. It may even be 
that Field-Marshal Goering, with the knowledge he has, 
as executor of the Four Years Plan, of the economic and 
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igdustrial outlook in Germany, may be capable of giving 
ibe future its proper weight in relation to the present. 

However that future may shape itself, the foundation 
of British policy must be, as the Prime Minister declared, 
ihe increasing intimacy of Franco-British relations. So 
shat, in quarters where the Federal Union doctrine finds 
gvour, is added the necessity of associating Germany 
with her present enemies in some federal bond. The 
sblest statement of the case for that has been made by 
sir William Beveridge in a recent pamphlet. If it does 


HERE is this grave difference between preparations 

for the fighting services and for economic war— 
that in the one case the Government has at its disposal 
aNavy, Army and Air Force directed by men whose pro- 
fession is war ; in the other it has no trained staff for 
whom economic warfare has been a life study. There- 
fore, unless it is to be content to rely upon rule of 
thumb—and that is out of the question when we are 
fighting an enemy which has devoted years of study 
to the economics of war—-it must make up for lost time 
by enlisting the help of economists outside the Govern- 
ment service ; it must study plans of campaign which 
may be submitted by authoritative economists in the 
same spirit in which it would study an improved aero- 
plane by a successful designer. 

Mr. Maynard Keynes has all the qualifications for 
high staff work in the sphere of economic warfare. He 
has the necessary knowledge, daring and broad under- 
standing ; and he has produced a plan worked out in 
great detail for the financing of the war. In an article 
on another page Mr. Seebohm Rowntree outlines its 
main proposals, and expresses the belief that they will 
meet with general approval. Mr. Keynes’s revised and 
daborated scheme has this advantage from the point of 
view of the Government: it starts from the point at 
which the Government has already arrived—the necessity 
of saving, of cutting down consumption, of avoiding 
rises in prices and ultimate inflation. One Minister 
after another has been emphasising this necessity. Only 
this week Mr. Hudson reiterated the doctrine that rich 
and poor must contribute alike and be willing to make 
sacrifices. Sir John Simon, recognising the danger from 
rising prices, has already provided large sums for the 
desirable object of stabilising prices—a measure which 
was wise if adopted as the preliminary to a plan for 
reducing expenditure on consumption, but without such 
a plan worse than useless, since in itself it gives a 
subsidy in aid of greater consumption. Sir John Simon 
has not yet announced what his own plan may be. Here, 
to his hand, is Mr. Keynes’s. 

In the long run, assuming that the country is work- 
ing at its maximum productive capacity, Mr. Keynes 
insists that there will be no question of greater or lesser 
consumption of goods—so much will be required for 
the war, and what is left over will be a fixed amount of 
goods available for consumption. His scheme, there- 
fore, is not one for reducing consumption, since there 
will be no possibility of increasing it when the war 
effort is at its height, but for avoiding inflation through 
ever-rising prices, and for distributing the post-war 
advantage which, under inflation, would go to the 
profiteer alone. Under his system of deferred pay- 





ments, or compulsory savings (which would apply to all 
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not convince, at least it stimulates discussion and thought 
on the vital question of the structure of post-war Europe. 
Too much time can easily be wasted in discussing peace- 
aims when no one knows in what conditions peace may 
ultimately be made, but, whatever the conditions, the 
necessity of devising some plan in which Germany can 
be an equal without being a menace remains. Mr. 
Sumner Welles cannot ignore that. He can hardly hope 
to avert the intensification of the war, but in various 
ways his visit may affect its course and issue. 
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MR. KEYNES’S PLAN 


incomes above a fixed minimum, including incomes of 
less than £5 a week) the worker will get as much in 
goods for his smaller wage as he would with a higher 
wage when prices have risen, and in addition his 
deferred earnings will entitle him to repayment after 
the war. 

There is one possibility which Mr. Keynes has not 
discussed, though it is an important consideration which 
really strengthens his case. His argument rests on the 
position of this country when production has reached 
its maximum both for war purposes and for private 
consumption ; and he assumes that the war will take 
a certain fixed amount of this, and that the residue is 
what is available for private consumption-—in other 
words, that the needs of war determine the amount left 
over for consumption, not the private consumption 
which prescribes the amount available for war. That 
is surely not quite correct, as is shown by the fact that 
he prescribes a fixed “ iron ration ” as a minimum which 
must go to consumers. It might conceivably happen 
that workers might insist on a larger share of the total 
output of the country for private consumption, and in 
so doing restrict the output of war necessities, and 
diminish the prospect of victory. In so far as his scheme 
prevents this limitation of war output it serves the cause 
of victory even from the narrowest military point of view. 

But this consideration is perhaps implicit in his plan 
for family allowances, which in one aspect is a device 
for enabling every family to have enough, but in another 
prevents workers without families from having, for 
immediate consumption, more than enough. This 
second condition is essential to the scheme. Deferred 
payments for additional work are offered in lieu of 
present payments with no other object than the with- 
holding of increased consuming power during the war. 
For that reason Mr. Rowntree’s argument against the 
universal family allowance (the allowance for a wife 
and each child), that it might be “ used as an argument 
for keeping wages down,” seems to miss the mark, for 
surely the deferred payment is offered for just this 
purpose—to prevent present wages from rising and so 
prevent excess consumption. From the experimental 
point of view there is doubtless much to be said for 
the gradualism of Mr. Rowntree’s plan, under which 
allowances would be confined to dependent children 
“in excess of three, or possibly two, in a family.” But 
such a limitation would not save money, since it would 
presumably involve raising the basic wage; and if once 
we accept the radical change in principle, that present 
wage payments are to be adjusted to needs, in broad 
justice it is better to go the whole way and apply the 
principle thoroughly, taking every dependent person 
into account. This may be a revolution. But the 
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principle is in any case revolutionary, whether applied 
in part or in whole. 

Mr. Keynes’s proposals are drastic. They require 
that the Government should bring the nation face to 
face with the necessity of immediate sacrifice. No trade 
union leader who is at pains to understand his argument 
can say that he has weighted the sacrifice against the 
poor. Their consumption, under his scheme, will not 
diminish, whereas that of the classes with more than 
£5 a week will be cut down to the tune of at least 
£350,000,000 a year. He admits frankly that his plan 
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“uses the opportunity of war finance to effect 
siderable re-distribution of incomes in the 


~ 8 Cg. 
sang” Dead direction 
greater equality.” It will raise problems of hard 

those of persons, for example, with fixed liabilities_ 


which would have to be provided for to avert frequen, 
bankruptcies. But those are minor points. Mr, K, 

has put up a reasoned scheme for avoiding the disaster 
of inflation. It has received so much authoritative back. 
ing, and it deals with perils so imminent, tha the 
Government ought to give it no less attention than they 
would give to the urgent report of a Royal Commission, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is interesting to observe the part former members of 

the League of Nations Secretariat are playing today in 
the service of their different countries. Sir Arthur Salter 
is Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping. The 
delicate *‘ Altmark’ negotiations are in the capable hands of 
M. Colban, now Norwegian Minister in London. Signor 
Attolico, as Italian Ambassador in Berlin, won high 
praise from Sir Nevile Henderson for his eleventh-hour 
endeavours to save the peace last September. And I have 
just received the report of a recent important speech by 
Dr. van Kleffens, now Foreign Minister of his country, in 
the Dutch Parliament. Far too little notice was given it in 
our own papers, for it provided an effective answer to the 
Nazi propaganda which declares the League of Nations to 
be an appanage of France and Great Britain. Giving reasons 
why Holland was resisting all suggestions that she should 
leave the League, Dr. van Kleffens repudiated the idea that 
Geneva was dominated by Britain and France, and pointed 
out cogently that this was proved by the recent special 
session of the Assembly. It had not been the desire of those 
Powers which had led to the meeting. In fact neither of 
them wanted it. It was a small Power which had been the 
victim of aggression which had taken the initiative. The 
meeting, in fact, took place at the express request of the 
small States. This is very true, very pertinent and well 
worth saying. 


« * * * 


To most people in this country, I suppose, Sir Hubert 
Murray, who died on Tuesday as Governor of Papua 
some thirteen years after he had reached the retiring age, 
was primarily Professor Gilbert Murray’s brother. Actually 
he was one of the most remarkable men in the Colonial 
service—in this case the Australian service, for he was 
appointed by the Government of Australia. He stayed on 
in Papua because the natives refused to let him go. He had 
been their friend even more than their Governor. He had 
made a lifelong study of native customs, in particular of the 
various varieties of witchcraft, and his annual reports were 
mines of information on local anthropology. A strange career 
for a man who took firsts in Mods and Greats at Oxford in 
the middle ’eighties and won a medal with four clasps in 
the South African War. Papua is far away, and Murray’s 
roots were in Australia, not in England. Otherwise he would 
be widely known, as he should be, as one of the greatest 
Colonial Governors of our time. 


* * * * 


In its crusade against good music the B.B.C. has developed 
a new technique. In the early weeks of the war it came 
near cutting out anything remotely approaching the classical 
altogether. Now, except for Symphony Concerts, it turns it 
on after most respectable burgesses have gone to bed. The 
Pastoral Symphony last Monday was a case in point. Thou- 
sands of people must have welcomed the opportunity of 
hearing it, but a good proportion of them, being persons 
who work by day, found it distinctly unsatisfactory to 


have to sit up till nearly midnight to see—or hea; 
through. There was plenty of time after the six o'dog 
news for a programme called “Music in the Evening” , 
variety entertainment styled “ Monday Night at Eight,” agi 
part of the pantomime “ Babes in the Wood.” Ultimate) 
at 10.45, a programme began in which the Pastoral Syp. 
phony was the second item. This corresponds, I suppox 
to what they call “skying” at the Royal Academy, 


* * * * 


It is a mistake to generalise from particular examples, by 
I am afraid the recent experience of a large firm of whoe 
affairs I have some knowledge is all too typical. The fim 
employs a number of messenger-boys, and has had to get nd 
of several for pilfering. On setting about engaging othes 
it discovered in case after case that the applicants had bes 
dismissed from their previous situations for the same offence 
Filching cigarettes and the like may argue no great mord 
obliquity, but if the habit is widespread, as I am afraid itis 
it is a disturbing symptom—on which the concern nw 
finding expression over the state of religious teaching in 
elementary schools may have some bearing. 

* * * . 

Light on the recent War Office reforms emerges from a 
unexpected source. 
graphy in the current Who’s Who is included the followix 
entry: “Collaborated with the War Minister, Mr. Hor 
Belisha, in the reorganisation of the Army, 1937-38, sugges: 
ing a programme of reforms, of which sixty-two wer 
achieved by 1939.” And the end, it may be inferred, is no 
yet. Unless, indeed, peace returned to the War Office whe 
the late Secretary of State departed. 

* * * * 

March, Hitler’s month, has arrived. For the benefit o 
those who attach importance to his habits it may be recalled 
that he went into the Rhineland on March 7th, 1936, it 
vaded Austria on March 13th, 1938, and marched inv 
Czecho-Slovakia on March 15th, 1939. None of which, kt 
me add, necessarily provides any convincing reason fx 
believing he will do anything in particular in March, 1940. 

* * * * 

From a French source: “My brother, who is a nav 
captain, has always been rather anti-British. Since & 
‘ Altmark’ incident, however, he has completely changtd. 
He is full of praise for England, and has, moreover, 00* 
taken to drinking whisky.” 

There will be more trouble from Scotland about this. Bu 
he wrote “England” plain enough. 

* 7 * * 
Title-page of Lady Eleanor Smith’s new novel: 
“ Never on such a night have lovers met 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt.” 
TENNYSON. 
Erratum (pasted in): For Tennyson read Keats. 


A natural error. 


Merlin. JANUS. 
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abilities events of the week have cast the shadow of the war 
frequen over Scandinavia. Finland fights as dauntlessly as 
Reyng wet; but it seems clear now that Russia has secured the 
ie disaster witiative, and the difficulties of defending so long a frontier 
Live bac. gust increase. Until the new offensive in the isthmus 
that th. began, at the beginning of February, General Mannerheim 
than the Hind been able to hold that front comfortably and strike 
Mission Mf efective blows on other sectors. It seemed to matter little 
hat he was always fighting an enemy much superior 
sumerically. He contrived, by a most skilful use of the 
sound, and a superb handling of his small mobile force, 
wo exact losses which, reiatively and absolutely, are immense. 
Ar the beginning of last month, however, the Russians 
+ hear brought up fresh troops and, attacking more skilfully than 
X O'clock Mf before, began to break into the forward zone. With charac- 
ening,” fi wristic contempt for losses, the Russian commanders con- 
ght,” ani inued to fling in fresh troops day and night, supporting 
Itimately, f hem with extraordinary artillery concentrations and an 
Tal Sym. B unlimited number of tanks. Even the most perfect defen- 
Suppox, sive positions promise no more than to delay the assault 
y. and economise troops ; and, after fourteen days of this heavy 
offensive, readjustments had to be made in the Finnish 

ples, by: ff positions 
of whoe f That process has been carried out at least twice ; and at 
The firm the moment it is difficult to say how the front lies. Koivisto 
D get rid P has been abandoned ; and Vipuri has been evacuated. The 
2 othes § front, in fact, has been swung back, pivoting on Lake 
ad bees Ladoga at Taipale, until, from running almost north to 
offence & south it now runs east to west. The difficulty of the moment 
it mon| | is to give any exact value to the change. It may mean much, 
uid it, | it may mean very little. What it does seem to mean beyond 
rn noyp question is that the Russian pressure is now so heavy and 
hing inf continuous that General Mannerheim will no longer be able 
to use his small army as if it were ten times the strength. 
He will be compelled to keep a growing proportion of his 
rom @ | toops in the isthmus ; and, when the season is ripe for 
engaging the whole front, crisis may quickly merge into 





utobio- 


lowing ‘disaster. 

Hore. No army in the world can continue to fight against such 
uggest- odds. If the Finns had double the number of divisions 
. wer | and arms of all sorts, with a country so extraordinarily cut 
is ne & up by lakes and forests, they might prolong the struggle for 
- when § some time. It is unprofitable to speculate how long. But 

it is at least clear that the reinforcements should have been 
available a month ago. With a sufficiency of heavy artillery, 

efit ¢ | Mti-aircraft guns and aeroplanes, the outpost zone might 
calle | have been held longer. With an adequate number of volun- 
6, ix | ‘tS, the defenders could have been rested and so used to 
te better advantage. In default of such help, dangers which 

h. Je | “med strangely remote a month ago cannot now be dis- 
+ missed from the mind. It is the unfortunate fact, however 
940. the crank may ignore it, that technical developments, on 

the whole, assist the attack more than the defence ; and 
nl the attacking troops have a moral accretion of strength in 
ie the conviction that they control the situation, whereas the 

4 defending troops tend to conceive themselves to be in a 
be position of inferiority. And we must not ignore the tendency 

of advance and retreat to increase in pace. At a most 

Bu critical moment in the last war Foch begged French to 


stand firm before Ypres because of the terrible impetus a 
withdrawal may gather. The suggestion was unnecessary 
since we had no idea of falling back; but the warning 
governs all similar situations. 

The Finnish situation has undoubtedly deteriorated. The 
t necessity of adequate and immediate help has been empha- 
sised repeatedly. There will not be many further oppor- 
tunities for it to be still in time ; and it is difficult to think 
that any Government is in doubt of the true position. But 
if this is the case the war is beginning to involve Scandi- 
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navia. With the fullest sympathy for Sweden and Norway, 
one cannot but wonder if they have acted with complete 
wisdom with regard to this small heroic nation that, in 
effect, is defending their frontiers. While they remain out- 
side the war, it is true, they are able to send volunteers and 
supplies to Finland. No one can doubt where their sym- 
pathies lie; and we have to recognise, as they are rather 
bitterly realising today, that they have no military establish- 
ment for the actual world in which we live. They cannot 
fail to see the perils by which they are surrounded. If they 
went to the aid of Finland, they might be attacked by 
Germany, and though an invasion from the sea is not the 
simplest of all operations, and they could count on the help 
of the Allies, they quite naturally wish to keep their countries 
out of the war. 

During the last week they seem at length to be concerting 
a policy; and it is high time. The ‘ Altmark”’ incident 
suggests that Norway has lost touch with realities. Surely 
it cannot be maintained that a warship can remain in terri- 
torial waters as long as it pleases, when it is not allowed to 
remain in a neutral port longer than twenty-four hours? 
Some of the Norwegian statements are better forgotten ; but 
was it not her representative who, in 1927, protested that 
the -ight of peaceful passage could not be “applied to war- 
ships in time of war”? Indeed, it would seem compara- 
tively easy to quote unimpeachable Norwegian authority 
against her recent action, and still more against her defence 
of it. Moreover, the right of reprisal is admitted by inter- 
national law, and it is under that provision that we are now 
stopping Germany’s exports. 

The ‘ Altmark’ incident had a touch of colour in it that 
inevitably went to everyone’s heart ; but the completeness 
of its appeal was due to something quite different, which 
neutrals would do well to ponder. It must have seemed, 
until that day, that the neutrals were prepared to allow 
Germany to go to all limits. This, to a great extent is their 
own affair. If they choose to submit to every kind of in- 
fringement of international law, to the destruction of their 
shipping and the murder of their nationals, it is their own 
affair—up to a point. The ‘ Altmark’ incident showed that 
there is a limit beyond which the invasion of neutral rights 
is a deprivation of Allied, of common rights. For some time 
now there has been a weakness in the blockade owing to the 
practice of enemy vessels entering Norwegian territorial 
waters at the northern Finnish frontier and then steaming at 
their leisure through them into the Baltic. The squadron 
reported at present to be operating off Petsamo may be 
looking into that matter, though, in the case of merchantmen, 
interception before they reach territorial waters appears to 
be the only way of dealing with the problem. But, pre- 
sumably, the ‘ Deutschland’ steamed home that way ; and 
it would be interesting to know whether Norway thinks this, 
and the use of her waters by German submarines, covered 
by international law. The Allies are bound to ask whether 
such a reading is right or tolerable. 

The best way to answer such questions is for the neutrals 
to deal with the matter themselves. They know, beyond 
any shadow of doubt, that the Allies stand as certainly for 
their independence as do Germany and Russia for their sub- 
jection. But the Allies are bound to ask if an interpretation 
of territorial waters can be correct if it confers an immunity 
which international law refuses to a neutral port. There 
are signs that the Scandinavian nations are beginning to act 
together as they did in the last war. Their plight is 
admittedly unenviable ; but no one can help them if they 
refuse to help themselves. Their desire to keep their people 
out of the war is not only intelligible and right: it is their 
bounden duty. But the war is now washing up to their 
doors. How long will they be safe and free if Finland falls? 





By 


T will be unfortunate if the recommendations of the West 

Indies Commission are overshadowed by criticism based 
on the non-publication of the detailed report and the 
evidence. One wants these, of course, and as soon as pos- 
sible. The disinclination of the Commissioners to subscribe 
as enthusiastically as is fashionable to the doctrine of land 
settlement, to take only one example, needs careful study. 
But those who are seriously interested in West Indian con- 
ditions have had a great deal of information available for the 
last three or four years. There were, for instance, the report 
of the Commission on the Trinidad Disturbances and Major 
Orde Browne’s report of last year on Labour Conditions in 
the West Indies. Moreover, the sittings of the Moyne Com- 
mission were reported in extenso in the West Indian Press, 
and the curious may discover there more information, more 
piquantly presented, than is likely to find its way between 
the covers of a Government publication. 

We cannot reasonably expect that the Moyne Commission 
should make remarkable discoveries of fact: it would be 
almost as reasonable to expect to pick up a diamond in the 
streets of Kimberley, The facts of the West Indian situation 
are plain enough and serious enough. Except in such colonies 
as Trinidad and British Guiana, which possess mineral re- 
sources, the burden of expenditure is as high as it can well 
be. In 1936 the expenditure upon administration in the 
West Indian group amounted to 40 per cent. of the whole: 
in some of the smaller colonies it is as much as §0 per cent. 
Here, then, is the vicious circle: without additional revenue, 
social and economic development must fail. Such failure 
means unemployment, overcrowding, malnutrition, and these 
things swallow up, in the form of temporary palliatives (such 
as the Jamaica rotational labour scheme), what surplus 
capital there is. 

The vicious circle can be broken in two ways. The price 
of the products of the colonies may rise, or be raised, to a 
level which will allow of capital for development. Sugar is 
the crux of the problem. British sugar amounts to only about 
6 per cent. or 7 per cent. of the world’s supply, and British 
sugar producers are therefore at the mercy, in the world 
market, of countries such as Java and Cuba, which produce 
immensely larger quantities far more cheaply. The Olivier 
Commission, which reported in 1930, recommended the 
raising of the British preference on Colonial sugar at once 
to 4s. 8d. and the establishment of a sugar-purchasing agency 
to buy Colonial sugar at {15 a ton c.i.f. and foreign sugar 
at market price. These recommendations were not accepted 
by the Government of the day and have not been accepted in 
spirit by any Government since. The result is that the 
West Indies have been set the task of pulling themselves up 
by their own bootlaces. 

So far the present Government have not committed them- 
selves on that aspect of the Moyne Report which deals with 
sugar. Silence may be ominous. The other way of breaking 
the vicious circle, by the injection of capital from this 
country, is necessary ; but it cannot be all-sufficing. Wel- 
fare services, once established, tend to grow in cost, and it 
is essential to secure for the agricultural colonies, both as a 
moral and an economic necessity, a source of income which 
shall be reasonably insulated against extreme fluctuations in 
world prices. 

In a short article criticism is perhaps more useful than 
appreciation ; and, indeed, the virtues of the Moyne Report 
speak for themselves. It is natural that the members of the 
Commission should be impressed by the need for develop- 
ment in the spheres of economics and medicine. There is 
some danger, however, of ignoring other factors. It is easy 
to say that politics are not of first importance in the West 
Indies: possibly, but they are of first importance to many 
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West Indians. The West Indian mind is in some WAYS mop 
akin to the British mind of the nineteenth century than 
the British mind of today. It is still vitally interested i 
oratory, in the colour and clamour of party warfare and p 
the effort to solve economic problems by political Means 
The closing of the gap which now exists between the 
politically-minded West Indians and the administrations, ayj 
the utilisation in the service of Government of many a 
minds at present igriored, is the veriest economy of stay, 
manship. But it cannot be achieved by the mere use 
phrases or without taking risks. One of the risks js the 
instituticn in some of the larger colonies of Governmey 
which is not merely representative but responsible. Stopping 
short of that, more genuinely representative Governmen 
would have the result of altering the present balance in th 
budgets of direct and indirect taxation. By far the grea 
part of the revenue in the West Indian Colonies is raised 
means of customs duties, and the bulk of these fall not 
machinery (which is generally exempted where it is for ug 
and not for sale), but on imported foodstuffs ; and therefor 
on the negro consumer. In Barbados in 1936-37, for ip 
stance, the revenue was £483,142 8s.; of this, import dutig 
amounted to {239,467 4s. 11d.; income-tax only to {38.3% 
4s. 3d. The incidence of taxation which these figures repre: 
sent is a source of hardship and discontent among tk 
majority of the coloured inhabitants. 

About eighteen months ago the present writer argued in 
these columns for the creation of something for the Wes 
Indies equivalent to Balfour’s Congested Districts Board for 
Western Ireland. The recommendations of the Moyne 
Cominission in favour of a central welfare department, with 
an expert staff under a comptroller, naturally strike him a 
highly laudable. Political federation cannot be, for a long 
time, efficient or popular ; but improved means of communi- 
cation by air allow of the creation of something like 
General Staff. Such a body could not only inaugurate and 
co-ordinate policies: it would also serve to divert to the 
West Indian Civil Service a type of man who is not, a 
present, likely to be attracted by the prospect of passing 
most of his service in one small and remote dependency. It 
is to be hoped the welfare department will make it ther 
business to have regard to spiritual and mental as well # 
economic development. Much of the lack of social cohesion 
which characterises Jamaica arises from the fact that 71 pe 
per cent. of the population is illegitimate. The clamour fer 
tourists might more usefully be a clamour for missionane 
Moreover, if the West Indies are ever to have that decently 
educated middle-class upon which their revival must & 
built, provision for higher education far beyond that now 
given, and including one or two university colleges, must & 
contemplated. 

The declaration of Colonial policy which accompanied th 
Moyne recommendations marks, at least on paper, the end @ 
laisser-faire. In 1882, Fairfield, of the Colonial Office 
sketched out the pelicy which he advised for Cyprus. He 
sarcastically deprecated any plan which amounted “to? 
speculation with the proceeds of English taxes in an effort © 
change the face of nature . . .” and argued for fixing “th 
establishment on an efficient but somewhat parsimoniou 
basis, to re-adjust taxation so as not to hamper industry, © 
afford moderate assistance from Parliamentary votes for # 
time and to trust to the natural growth of wealth and revenue 
under a wise and orderly Government.” For the Wes 
Indies, at least, that policy has failed. We are now colt 
mitted, and properly committed, to a policy far more acuve 
and positive and far more expensive. The {£500,000 a yeal 
to be allotted to the Colonial Research Advisory Committe 
ought to be saved many times over in the avoidance # 
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s based on false premises or imperfect statistics. It 
ig salutary to remember that although we have possessed 
amaica for nearly three centuries we do not know its popu- 
igtion to within a hundred thousand. The most obvious 
reforms, schemes of slum-clearance and land settlement, 
demand an 2mount of precise knowledge which at present 
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we simply do not possess in many colonies. We can spend 
money on the colonies ; but we cannot float them in money 
for ever. What they can properly demand of us is the 
rigorous application of trained minds to their problems and 
= creation of a body of exact and sifted knowledge for 
their use. 
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PAYING FOR THE WAR 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


R. MAYNARD KEYNES’S book How to Pay for the 

War (Macmillan, 1s.), in which he develops the pro- 

s he outlined in The Times under the title “ Compul- 
sory Savings,” merits the most serious attention. It is, he 
sas, supremely important that we should, without delay, 
agree on and put into practice a plan for financing the war. 
At present we are drifting—just following the line of least 
resistance ; neither the Treasury, the Trade Union leaders, 
nor the public have faced up to the situation. We are 
heading straight for inflation. 

Mr. Keynes estimates that the last war cost, on a con- 
servative estimate, £2,000,000,000 more than it would have 
done had a sound plan to finance it without excessive in- 
flation been adopted. He claims to have such a plan. Those 
best qualified to criticise his proposals as outlined in The 
Times found no fundamental flaw in them. Some valuable 
suggestions for improving them were made and are incor- 
porated in the more detailed plan explained in this book. 
“In the plan as revised and amplified I have,” says Mr. 
Keynes, “endeavoured to snatch from the exigency of the 
war positive social improvements.” 

The underlying principle of his scheme is that, if we are 
to avoid the evils of inflation, it is necessary “ to restrict the 
spending power to the suitable figure and then allow as 
much consumers’ choice as possible how it shall be spent.” 
Any other way of avoiding inflation will be either ineffective 
or will involve an intolerable degree of bureaucratic control. 

Mr. Keynes estimates that there will be in the hands of 
private individuals during this year £950,000,000 of income 
which must not be spent by them if serious inflation is to be 
avoided, but must be used to finance the war. The more 
important of his proposals for dealing with the situation 
thus created may be very briefly stated as follows: 

(1) About half of the {950,000,000 to be taken by 
taxation and half by compulsory loans. Figures are given 
to show the utter impossibility of getting all the necessary 
money from those with incomes over £250 ; it is absolutely 
essential to go to those with lower incomes. 

(2) The scale of taxation and of compulsory loans is based 
on the principle that the bulk of the new taxes shall fall on 
those with incomes of £250 and over, while the main part 
of the contribution of the lower-income groups shall take 
the form of compulsory loans. 

(3) The Government to continue and extend the present 
policy of maintaining the prices of the principal necessities 
of life at approximately the present level. All such goods 
to be rationed. 

(4) The Government to try to make an agreement with 
the Trade Unions that they will not ask for wage advances 
on account of the cost of living except in so far as there are 
increases in the cost of the minimum ration. 

(5) Minimum incomes to be fixed below which no one 
will be liable to make any contribution either by tax or 
loan. Lower minima to be fixed for those without than 
for those with families. 

(6) The proportion of income liable to taxation or com- 
pulsory loan to be increased steeply as incomes rise. 

(7) To ensure that the inevitable inequalities of treat- 
ment work out in favour of those with dependent children, 





a family allowance of 5s. weekly to be paid in respect of 
every dependent child in families below the tax-level. This 
will cost about £100,000,000 a year. 

(8) After the war the loans will be gradually repaid out 
of funds raised by a capital levy or tax, the date of repay- 
ment to synchronise with the inevitable post-war slump in 
trade. 

Mr. Keynes estimates that under his scheme she aggre- 
gate real consumption of the group with £5 a week or less 
will be maintained at or near the pre-war level, while that 
of the group with more than £5 a week will be reduced by 
fully one-third. 

In the last war, as a result of inflation, with the cost of 
living constantly rising more rapidly than wages, the 
workers worked enormously long hours, but their real wages 
were no higher than they would have been had serious 
inflation been avoided and had they worked only their 
normal hours. Mr. Keynes maintains that, since his scheme 
will reduce inflation to a minimum, the workers will not lose 
the money they earn for extra work; they will lend it to the 
State and receive it back with interest after the war, when 
they are likely to need it most. 

Such, very briefly stated, are Mr. Keynes’s principal pro- 
posals, and I believe they will meet with general approval. 
Some of his suggestions are, of course, open to criticism in 
detail, but such criticism will not attack his scheme in any 
vital point. 

His claim that if inflation is to be avoided the power of 
the public to consume must be restricted is unanswerable, 
and the same may be said for his proposal that the cost of 
the war shall in part be met by compulsory savings. The 
scale he proposes for taxation and compulsory savings seems 
to provide a very fair basis for detailed consideration. There 
will be general agreement that workers who are living near 
the minimum cannot afford to have their conditions of life 
worsened, but I must reluctantly confess that I think Mr. 
Keynes is too optimistic in thinking that the standard of 
living of the workers can be improved during the war, 
though many of us would like to see this done if possible. 

We do not know what will be the ultimate cost of the 
war, and it seems imprudent to incur a liability to pay family 
allowances on so lavish a scale as Mr. Keynes suggests. I 
think on examination it will be found that allowances should 
be confined to dependent children in excess of three, or 
possibly two, in a family. This would cost £9,000,000, or 
£20,000,000 respectively, instead of £100,000,000. Further- 
more, and this is an important consideration, such a scheme 
would be more acceptable to the leaders of Labour than a 
proposal for a universal allowance, for it could not be used 
as an argument for keeping wages down. 

Mr. Keynes suggests that, even with Government subsi- 
dies keeping down the prices of the chief necessities of life, 
circumstances may arise which will make it necessary, if 
hardship is to be avoided, to raise wages in certain indus- 
tries. Since all wage increases tend to create inflation, which 
is inimical to the interests of the working classes, it is 
important that they shall be given in the form of a flat 
weekly bonus, not varying with the number of hours worked, 
and piece-workers receiving the same as day-workers. 

Lack of space forbids further comments on Mr. Keynes’s 
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proposals. The Government should at once examine them 
in detail. There is no time to lose. I once heard Dick 
Sheppard say that there had been more fatal accidents to 
passengers on the L.L.R. than on any other line in the world. 
“L.L.R.”—the line of least resistance! In the matter of 
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war finance are we not travelling on that line today? 4, 
we not drifting towards the perilous rapids of inflation? Le 
us act while there is still time. Perhaps Lord Stamp en 
persuade the Government that there is ancther ing a 
which it would be safer to travel. 


THE DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY 


By SIR MONTAGUE 


HE central problem before the Royal Commission on 

the Distribution of the Industrial Population, which 
has just reported, and of which I had the honour to be 
the Chairman, is usually described for short as that of the 
Location of Industry ; from another aspect it might equally 
well be termed the problem of the Great City. Vast 
agglomerations of population, generally sprawling, _ill- 
planned, chaotic, and congested over miles of country, are 
a phenomenon of the nineteenth century. Prior to 1800 
there was probably no city in the world numbering a million 
inhabitants ; in that year London reached the million mark 
and has been steadily spreading since. Today the world 
can point to some fifty of these great concentrations of 
population of a million or more ; Great Britain alone has 
seven of them, together, of course, with many smaller 
concentrations of half or three quarters of a million. That 
under modern conditions such a city exercises in this 
machine age a strong magnetic pull on population there 
can be no question. 

In the case of Great Britain three special features tend to 
complicate the problem. The first is the extreme :ndustriali- 
sation of the country, and that in close connexion with the 
big city. The seven chief industrial areas of Great Britain, 
which represent approximately only a quarter of the total 
area of the country, contained at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century less than half the occupied population, but 
by 1931 the proportion had risen to 73 per cent. 

The second feature is the small acreage of the country 
in proportion to population, which Great Britain, and 
especially England, affords. Great Britain with 518 to the 
square mile ranks not far behind crowded Belgium with 
702, and far ahead of France with 197, or U.S.A. with 36 ; 
while if England alone is taken, the density is greatly in 
excess even of Belgium, 1.e., 766 to the square mile. This 
means a severely limited margin if the demands of agri- 
culture, of amenity, of travel and recreation are to be given 
adequate consideration in the national economy. 

Thirdly the drift in recent years of population to London 
and the seven Home Counties involves special dangers, not 
only of air-attack in war-time, but also of unbalanced and 
lop-sided development of the nation’s sociai and industrial 
life. This S.E. Area, representing less than 7 per cent. 
of the total acreage of Great Britain, with 12 per cent. of its 
occupied population in 1801, could by 1937 show a com- 
parable figure of 26 per cent. of the insured population ; 
and in the fourteen years from 1923-1937 the population 
as measured by the number of insured persons had increased 
by wel! over a million, and the total population by nearly 
two millions. Nor was evidence forthcoming up to the 
outbreak of the present War of any slackening in this drift 
of population. 

Concentrations in big cities have admittedly been in 
general accompanied in the past, not least in Great Britain, 
by grave social evils—slum dwellings, overcrowding, smoke 
pollution, dirt, and disease. But what of today? While 
expert medical and other evidence pointed to signal ameliora- 
tion and improvement in recent years it was not possible 
to escape the conclusion that— 

“ The disadvantages in many if not most of the great industrial 
concentrations, alixe on the strategical, the social and the economic 


side, do constitute serious handicaps and even in some respects 
dangers to the nation’s hfe and development.” 


Planning with a view to eradicating many of the dis- 
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advantages indicated has been the policy of Parliament noy 
for many years ; but legislation directed to this end has 
suffered from one grave defect, it treated the problem no 
as national in character but as one limited to urban q& 
regional areas. The appointment of this Commission and 
the scope of its duties marks a substantial advance ; th: 
Commission was directed to consider the problem from 
the point of view of the country as a whole, and to report 
what remedial measures were possible, not in any local, byt 
in the national interest. 

In answer to the problem so set them the Commission 
found itself, in spite of the complexity of the issue 
involved, able to give a unanimous answer to the extent of 
defining nine main objectives of remedial policy. In some 
cases the Commission emphasised the need for increased 
activity along lines already approved by Parliament, such 
as continued and increased re-development of congested 
areas, together with decentralisation and dispersal from 
such areas both of industries and the industrial population ; 
also more energetic development of garden cities, satellite 
towns, and industrial estates, and that on lines laid down by 
the Commission. 

But in many respects the nine unanimous proposals of 
the Commission broke new ground. A new central authority, 
national in scope and character, with activities extending 
beyond those of any existing Government Department, was 
to be set up; and this central authority was not only ‘o 
formulate plans for applying and carrying out in detail the 
increased activities suggested above, but should also take 
steps to encourage a reasonable balance of industrial develop- 
ment throughout the various regions of the country, coupled 
with appropriate diversification of industry where shown 
to be necessary. 

When, however, the Commission came to considering 
measures for carrying into operation the nine agreed con- 
clusions, differences arose ; ten members out of thirteen 
(three of the ten with reservations) signed a majority report 
which proposed that the new central authority should be 
a National Industrial Board, with members of eminence and 
experience and a whole-time Chairman. The functions of 
the Board were so executive in character with regard to the 
special problem of London and the Home Counties, and 
this on “ negative” lines, i.e., the Industrial Board was to 
have power to refuse consent to the establishment of addi- 
tional industrial undertakings in that area except in cases 
where the employer could prove that the proposed under- 
taking could not be conducted on an economic basis else- 
where. 

Up till now Industry has, with minor limitations, had 
free choice of location, and this proposed control may 4 
any rate on the first view arouse criticism or even opp0si- 
tion ; the cry has been heard “ No slimming for Londen” ; 
but it must not be forgotten that, according to the evidence 
of the London County Council, the urban development of 
Greater London already exceeds what is desirable in the 
interests of the well-being of the population of London. 
The danger of attack from the air on this vast sprawling 
target has certainly not weakened the argument for some 
control of the growth of London. 

For the rest of the country the majority report proposes 
that the powers of the Board should be in the first instance 
advisory in character, but the powers of negative control 
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gutlined for London and the Home Counties were to be 
capable of extension to other areas by Order in Council : 
ind the Board were to have the power to establish divisional 
or regional bodies. 

The Minority Report advocated a New Ministry under 
, Cabinet Minister, with a view to controlling not only the 
cation of industry throughout the country but also of 
promoting and supervising the planning of the country for 
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industrial, agricultural, residential and recreational require- 
ments. 

These differences of view, though substantial, very likely 
need not prove eventually irreconcilable. In England’s 
long history of sound social progress the immediately prac- 
ticable and the ultimately desirable have not infrequently 
marked, as in the case of extensions of the franchise, not 
so much divergent paths as stages in a line of development. 


GERMAN SILHOUETTE 


By GERHARD 


VEN in war-time there is a good deal of travelling across 

the German-Swiss frontier, and scarcely a day passes 
here when one does not hear some sort of account of life in 
Germany from somebody’s cousin who has just arrived from 
the Reich; in addition several Swiss newspapers have recently 
published eye-witness accounts of recent journeys in Ger- 
many, while their Berlin correspondents are mostly well- 
informed. From all serious accounts, Germany appears to 
have considerable reserves, and at any rate in some areas, for 
instance in suburban Vienna and in Dresden, housekeeping 
became almost easier after a few months of war; this was 
partly due to Christmas relaxations, but it certainly had an 
encouraging effect. It is, of course, clear that with a certain 
variation from district to district, food, fuel, and particularly 
clothing and soap, have been scarce, and medical attendance 
dificult to obtain. One of the most unpleasant facts is the 
virtual impossibility of procuring fruit ; oranges, in spite of 
Italy’s friendship, have vanished from Germany for some 
time. For vegetables people are relying largely upon what 
they preserved for themselves last summer, and even the 
army has been made disagreeably aware of a vegetable short- 
age. The potato crop was a good one last year, but the 
bitterly cold winter has ruined the potatoes, and this in a 
country where they are eaten on a particularly large scale. 

There was always a great deal of talk about food in Ger- 
many, but all travellers now report that German conversation 
is obsessed by this topic, and most letters from Germany to 
Switzerland beg for food. Indeed, during January the num- 
ber of frankly complaining letters allowed out by the German 
censorship was peculiarly large, and it can only be supposed 
that the censors had instructions to pass them in order that 
the kind-hearted Swiss should be moved to send more food 
parcels than ever to their friends and relations in the Reich. 
The story of the German censor who wrote across a letter 
in which conditions in Germany were described as splendid 
that, though it was nonsense, he would pass it, is, I am 
assured, authentic, but it is at the same time unique. 

An important development described by travellers return- 
ing from Germany is the large volume of illegal trafficking, 
especially in food, which goes on. This does not mean only 
that Nazi party officials are able to acquire extra rations, but 
it means that many people are willing to pay far above the 
official price for what one cannot buy in the shops, and that 
some people even make a business of buying soap or coffee 
from a newly arrived foreigner in order to resell them ; the 
foreigner is quickly accosted for this purpose in his hotel or 
even in the train. The rationing system has been sufficiently 
severe to mean that most people have more money than they 
can spend ; thus the goods which are so hard to acquire, apart 
from officially fixed prices and amounts, have become of far 
greater worth in relation to the abundant money—in other 
words, much-dreaded inflation is already at hand. 

The general malaise which results from this state of affairs 
is very often wrongly analysed in Paris and London. Under- 
nourishment, combined with the Nazi political and police 
system, induces widespread apathy and cynicism. Many 
Germans disbelieve what their Government tells them, and 
they take astonishing risks in order to listen to foreign broad- 
casts, although it is now a capital crime to listen even to 
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In Switzerland 


neutral news. But beyond that they can scarcely express 
their discontent inside their own houses or flats, and certainly 
no farther afield. 

One of the most terrible things about Hitlerist Germany 
is the systematically organised espionage, not only by ser- 
vants, but by the children, in each family. All maidservants 
seem to be Nazi enthusiasts, and their employers are not free 
to dismiss them. As for the children, they are systematically 
brought up to believe that they serve God, Hitler and Ger- 
many by betraying their parents. At Lérrach, near the Swiss 
frontier, a man, on returning from a concentration camp. 
asked the police at least to tell him who had denounced him 
for listening to foreign broadcasting. They told him his 
daughter, a child ten or eleven years old. He went home 
and shot first the child and then himself. 

That is one side of the picture. On the other are all the 
people—and perhaps they are the majority after all—who 
attribute their sufferings solely to the enemy and his brutal 
blockade, the unworthy weapon with which he won the last 
war. The less food and clothing they have, the readier they 
are to accept the official view of British villainy, and to decide 
that they will endure anything in order that this villainy 
shall be vanquished once and for all. They believe, more- 
over, that England is being starved by the.sinking of most 
of the ships which approach her harbours, while there is 
more and more talk of the grand offensive which is to smash 
her this spring. One hears of serious and critical people, 
anti-Nazi until now, who are willing today to support Hitler 
wholeheartedly because they believe that Germany’s national 
existence is at stake. On the whole, people feel that they 
have nothing to lose and everything to gain by falling in line 
and following their Leader, and victory is always presented 
to them as the only road to riches and plenty. How 
drastically the German Government does in fact mean to 
exploit the victory it hopes to obtain was clearly indicated by 
Dr. Funk in his address to the Reichsbank Advisory Com- 
mittee (Beirat) early this month. 

The Nazi myth that Germany lost the war in 1918 only 
because her civilian population became demoralised has been 
so successfully circulated that we ourselves forget that she was 
first defeated in battle. Today, just as much, Germany’s 
civilian morale is relatively unimportant. Of the soldiers, 
one continues to hear that the younger ones are keen and the 
older ones quiet. Indeed, the accounts one receives of the 
young men are such as to force one to conclude that they 
are indifferent to the sufferings of their parents at home if the 
cause of the Fiihrer requires these things. It is significant 
that the S.S. weekly, the Schwarze Korps, recently suggested 
that old and ill people might be speeded out of the world in 
order to relieve the strain on resources. This is characteristic 
of the brutal fanaticism which has been deliberately instilled 
into the youth of Germany since 1933, and which, in the 
opinion of many well-informed observers, can only be 
affected by military defeat. 

The worst of the winter is over now. In considering the 
outlook ahead, it is perhaps wise to emphasise, not only that 
neutral travellers return from Germany with the impression 
that she has as yet unexhausted reserves, but also that, as 
a correspondent in Berlin pointed out in the Neue Ziircher 
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Zeiting of February 8th, she increased her food self-suffi- 
ciency up to approximately 80 per cent. of her minimum 
needs before the war began. And now, already, the Reich 
agricultural authorities are launching a war land-campaign 
to increase production still further this year. Oil-plants of 
all kinds are to be grown on a larger scale to cover the loss of 
whale-oil since hostilities began, and to attempt to meet the 
fats famine. Towns and villages are being urged to become 
self-sufficient, and thus, at the same time, to simplify the 
transport problem. The difficulty of obtaining chemical 
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manures is to be met in various ways, and it js hoped 
solve the question of labour-shortage, which is parti 
serious with regard to the cultivation of sugar-beet, by setting 
Polish prisoners as well as the Hitler Youth boys ang the 
Bund Deutscher Madel girls to work on the jand. On 
wonders how all the uprooted peasants from South T 
Volhynia, and soon, perhaps, from Wiirtemberg, wil] be able 
to contribute to these plans, which may look better on 
than they work out in practice ; it would nevertheless be 
foolish to belittle them. 


AND MUNITIONS 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 


N this mechanised war fighting forces depend as never 
before for their armaments and equipment as well as 
their maintenance on industry. Weapons have become 
both more heavy and intricate and because of their increased 
fire-power they are both worn out more rapidly and call for 
more rounds of ammunition. Speedy steps must therefore 
be taken to ensure that supply matches man-power. Before 
“ things ” can be made, however, “ tools ” must be fashioned 
to make them. Though the Industrial Revolution ushered 
in the Machine Age, the latter did not arrive until men 
developed machine-tools to make machines with. Towards 
the closing years of the eighteenth century Henry Maudslay 
in London laid the foundations of modern metal-working 
tools by developing the slide-rest, lead-screw and change 
gears. That master craftsman had among his pupils and 
workmen James Nasmyth and Joseph Whitworth, who 
devised the now universally employed steam-hammer and 
measuring-gauge. Before the middle of the last century 
Great Britain had developed the engine-lathe, planer, shaper 


and boring mills, and had established a world leadership in 
the machine-tool field which she maintained for very many 


years. 

Machine-tools hold the key to modern production methods 
and the tool-designer or engineer is industry’s strategist, 
transforming ploughshares into arms and vice versa. A 
machine is only a system of levers for applying power to the 
cutting tool plus a system of cams for timing the application 
of power. Often the tool itself, which may not cost more 
than a few pounds, is absolutely dwarfed by the machine, 
frequently worth hundreds of pounds, of which, neverthe- 
less, it is the central object, and around which the machine 
is designed and built. The tools comprise punches, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, timing-relays and limit-switches and all the 
different kinds of cutting tools. The feature that distin- 
guishes the automatic from the general purpose machine is 
self-timing, usually procured through a proper arrangement 
of cams. Mass-production is essentially the multiple manu- 
facture of parts to close limits of size, so that they are pre- 
fitted by design instead of being adjusted by hand labour at 
the assembly-line. 

Modern machine tools when compared with their pre- 
decessors of as recent a vintage as ten years ago are more 
powerful, more sturdy, more accurate, more easily controlied 
and more pleasing in appearance. They incorporate such 
advances as pre-loaded bearings, V-belt drives, hydraulic 
control, automatic lubrication, bronze bushings and pneu- 
matic devices. They are capable of handling harder and 
tougher materials at high speeds without distress and with 
extreme accuracy. They are so rigid that they can operate 
with cemented carbide tools without vibration or chatter at 
spindle speeds up to 3,000 r.p.m. or more. 

At each point in its structure and all along the line the 
machine-tool section of the British engineering industry today 
is stronger, more efficient and its capacity greater than in 
1914. At the outbreak of the last war Great Britain was 
largely dependent upon Germany for ferro-tungsten, high- 
speed tungsten tool steel, a number of scientific and pre- 


cision instruments and optical glass. Though Germany they 
produced from domestic sources only one per cent. of th 
world output of tungsten ore she controlled sixty per cen, 
of it and largely monopolised the production of fer. 
tungsten. In September, 1915, the British Governmen 
assumed control of the Empire output of tungsten ore and 
apportioned the commodity among home makers of ferro. 
tungsten. Two years later a number of firms engaged in 
the production of machine-tools came together and formed 
the Associated British Tool-Makers, Limited. 

Since Great Britain embarked on the rearmament pro 
gramme in 1936 till last March the Government spent on 
machine-tools the sum of £10,500,000, which is entirely 
exclusive of purchases made by firms engaged in the pro. 
duction of arms. Plans made before the outbreak of the 
war included the provision of a good supply of machine-tools 
and the rapid expansion of output by the British machine- 
tool manufacturers. In the first four months of the war the 
Ministry of Supply has spent £13,000,000 for purchasing 
machine-tools, and £12,000,000 on scientific appliances for 
registering, recording and controlling industrial operations 
and for research work. 

The extent of change-over of British industry to the 
production of war-time necessities is already large and is 
increasing daily. Domestic motor-car manufacturers are now 
turning out heavier military vehicles as well as aircraft parts; 
British gramophone and wireless makers fuses, boxes, gauges 
and shells ; agricultural engineers gun-mountings, tanks and 
shells ; knitting-machine makers small arms components and 
gun-mountings, and makers of kitchen utensils cartridge- 
cases. 

However great Britain’s purchases abroad, a large part of 
her supplies must of necessity be manufactured at home. 
The Allies are fortunate in two respects. They either possess 
or have uninterrupted access to dependable supplies of raw 
materials needed for making machine tools in the first place, 
1.e., tungsten, cobalt, molybdenum (from the United States), 
chromium, titanium, nickel and industrial diamonds. 
Secondly, they are assured of an abundant supply of a wide 
range of high-production tools from America—the leading 
producer and exporter of such manufactures in the world. 


The sheer magnitude of the current munitions pre 
gramme and the speed at which it must be executed 
necessitates the employment of every firm that can contribute 
to the supply of equipment. No review of the supply front 
is complete which does not include the supply of men and 
women to make up the materials for the use of the fighting 
forces. The last war demonstrated the adaptability of the 
British industries and the staying power of the British people. 
It is related that in 1918 in one firm women were supplying 
all the labour needed for eighteen-pounder shell, two-thirds 
of that engaged on heavy shell and cne-third even of the 
labour expended on six-inch guns. At the present time less 
than one-half of the machine-tools already installed are work- 
ing at night, because labour is not available to complete the 
night shift. If only all the machines could run at night 
instead of only half of them the immediate effect would be 
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Betting The trade unions concerned have generously consented in 
Nd the inciple ta controlled dilution of labour. Training of un- destroying nature. 
On Mf skilled and semi-skilled labour for machine-tool and =m 
Tyrol, # gunitions manufacture must be taken in hand here and now. dilutees. 
be able MH For, even with the single-process machine-tool there would 
Paper # still remain the task of gauging the work and keeping a 
e85 he [watchful eye on both cutting tool and material on which the 
operation 1s performed. Fortunately the slow but steady 
infiltration of mass-production mentality among British 
workers since the last war has to some extent eased the diffi- 
culties of armament mass-production, And large reserves of 
: GERMAN PROPAGANDA 
} the; 
f the By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
a ERMANS living abroad, said Field-Marshal Goering at 
ne a congress in Stuttgart, “are in a state of permanent 
- and mobilisation in the service of the Reich. How true this 
er. jg statement 1s may be realised from a study of German propa- 
din ganda methods in Sweden. According to the latest figures German sphere. 
me available, the German Legation in Stockholm has no fewer 
than 100 employees—about five times as many as the British 
: Legation. About one quarter of them are in the Press 
. “s Department. 
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wp increase output by one-third without extension of floor- 





















But the motive power of the German propaganda machine 
in Sweden is not supplied solely by the Press Department 
of the German Legation. The work of these officials is 
supplemented by the mobilised efforts of the German colony 
in Sweden, which is the largest foreign colony in the country 
and numbers some 6,000 people, of whom 2,500 live in 
Stockholm. This colony is organised along familiar German 
lines in fourteen different groups, each of which may, and 
generally does, act as a propaganda cell for National Socialist 
ideals. There is first of all the German Colony itself 
functioning as a whole. Then come the Winter Help 
Organisation, the Ortsgruppe or local organisation, the 
German Workers Front, the League of German Women, the 
German Kulturbund, the German Club, the German Sports 
Club, the “ Joy” Club of Germans Abroad, the German 
Youth Organisation, the Hitler Youth Organisation, the 
Swedish-German Society, the Royal Swedish-German 
Seciety, and the German-Swedish Chamber of Commerce. 
Officially-sponsored German organisations work under the 
direction of the German Ministry of Propaganda and in close 
touch with the Nordic Society in Liibeck, the Baltic Institute 
in Kiel, and the Nordic Liaison Office in Berlin, all of which 
specialise in propaganda for the Scandinavian countries. 

Thus, both officially and through private channels, 
Germany is able to inspire a ceaseless whispering-campaign 
supported by a mass of free copies of German newspapers, 
printed translations of political speeches, topical news-sheets 
some of them decorated with gruesome photographs pur- 
porting to shew how Jewish-British finance was responsible 
for murdering countless Germans in Poland), summaries of 
the German Press. Another favourite medium is a publica- 
tion in English known as News from Germany, issued by 
H. R. Hoffmann, of Starnberg, Bavaria, and circulated free 







































to numerous (and often unwilling) recipients. 

The volume of this propaganda is really astonishing. 
Frequently as many as 8,000-10,000 leaflets are sent through 
the post in Stockholm alone. People are also employed to 
push hand-bills under doors and into letter boxes. Some of 
this material purports to come from Swedish sources, but 
there is no doubt where it originated. It should be added 
that German firms frequently circularise their Swedish 
clients with offers of free copies of Hitler’s speeches, propa- 
ganda leaflets, &. Often they supply such material unasked. 

In general trend, German propaganda seeks to dis- 
credit the Allies and sow distrust between the Swedish 
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female labour—generally admitted to be better on simple 
repetition work than male labour—are available for this 
work. The work of must dilutees is bound to be of a soul- 
It is therefore the duty of the manage- 
ment to maintain interest and foster team-spirit among the 
The task facing the domestic industry is nothing 
less than the mobilisation of as much of the resources of 
civilian industry as the nation can with safety spare, and the 
standardisation and mass-production of equipment where- 
ever circumstances permit it. Early in the last century a 
nation of shop-keepers defeated Napoleon. Today a nation 
of fully employed—skilled and semi-skilled—workers would 
be needed to destroy Hitlerism. 







IN SWEDEN 





people and their Government. Just lately the machine has 
been particularly busy spreading rumours of British (and 
Russian) threats to Sweden, apparently in the hope of 
driving the Swedes politically and economically into the 
It has also been assiduous in spreading 
anti-Finnish propaganda in Sweden, but it has rather spoilt 
the effect by freely indulging in anti-Swedish propaganda in 
Finland at the same time. 

In so far as the radio is concerned, the Germans started 
by trying to persuade the Swedish Broadcasting Company, 
Radiotjanst, to accept propaganda records in Swedish. 
When this offer was rejected the German station at K6nigs- 
berg started its own broadcasts in Swedish, an example 
which has very properly been followed by the B.B.C. 
Similarly the Svensk Filmindustri was invited to put ready- 
made propaganda films and news reels into circulation, and 
when it refused to do so, the German Travel Bureau decided 
to start a cinema of its own for this purpose. The Swedish 
authorities, however, decided otherwise. 

The German Travel Bureau has also had its wings clipped 
in another direction. In spite of the fact that foreigners 
engaged in business in Sweden have to give a written under- 
taking that they will not engage in propaganda, the show 
window of the German Travel Bureau began to be filled with 
anti-Ally broadsheets and photographs from the moment 
the war started. In the end the Stockholm police intervened 
and, for the time being at any rate, the G.T.B. is obliged 
to be comparatively innocuous. 

In the sphere of education German efforts have been rather 
more successful. Somewhat surprisingly the adviser in Ger- 
man to the Swedish Ministry of Education is the Secretary of 
the German Legation in Stockholm, Dr. Kappner. Dr. Kapp- 
ner has concentrated on bringing the teaching of German in 
Swedish schools into line with present-day educational 
methods in his own country. Unfortunately, however, this 
has had the opposite effect from what he no doubt expected. 
In every form of higher education in Sweden, German is 
the subject in which the highest percentage of examination 
failures occur. This is probably to be explained by the re- 
pugnance which the average Swedish student feels for text- 
books issued in Nazi Germany. 

Dr. Kappner is not the only member of the German 
Legation in Stockholm who devotes himself to tasks which 
are not generally performed by an official of a foreign 
Government. Another Legation official—a naval expert— 
represents five German newspapers and periodicals and is 
“ party leader” of German journalists in Sweden. Another, 
in addition to representing a group of German publications, 
is listed as correspondent of newspapers in Riga and 
Prague, and of a French-language paper in Sofia. A third is 
connected with the German official news agency, and is 
therefore credited with being responsible for a report which 
was published at the beginning of the war to the effect that 
Great Britain had demanded the right to use Swedish aero- 
dromes and was abeut to land troops in South Sweden. 
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German journalists in Sweden, besides sending straight 
news reports to their papers, spend a good deal of time trans- 
mitting back to Germany quotations from German agencies 
which have appeared in the Swedish papers. These excerpts 
are afterwards used in the German Press and wireless as 
expressions of Swedish public opinion, thus giving an anti- 
Ally slant to the Swedish Press which is certainly not justified 
by the facts. 

Swedish newspapers, however, are up against a serious 
problem in their efforts to present unbiased news. The 
Swedish Ministry of Foreign Affairs receives an unending 
stream of complaints from the German Legation about the 
attitude of the Swedish Press. A watch is apparently kept 
on the whole Press of the country and even mildly adverse 
comment from the most obscure provincial papers is made 
to serve as an excuse for an official protest. Sweden has no 


censorship, but there are other ways and means of bringing 
Germany certainly knows 


pressure to bear on newspapers. 
and uses all of them. 

It is not clear what the Allies, and particularly this 
country, could or should do to counter the German propa- 
ganda machine’s activities in Sweden, but many Swedes 
undoubtedly regret that the Allies have not taken steps to put 
an end to the German activities either by diplomatic pressure 
(which we should certainly be justified in applying) or by 
counter-propaganda on a sufficient scale to make the Swedes 
feel they are not being neglected and, in effect, handed over 
to the tender mercies of Germany. 


THE SCHMIDTS LISTEN IN 
By F. W. PICK 

ODESBERG was proud. Not because it had witnessed 
G the great Fiihrer receive and deceive Mr. Chamber- 
lain. That was over a year ago. No, all Godesbergers were 
proud of young Schmidt, Otto Schmidt. He was serving on 
a U-boat, Us8, to hunt down the remnants of the British 
Navy (if, indeed, there was anything British still afloat). 
Father Schmidt, a kind, stout man, was to be congratulated 
upon such a son. Godesberg was proud of him. 

Godesberg became prouder still when it became known 
that U§8 had been sunk by ten British destroyers—U58 had 
sent 508,805} of enemy tonnage to the bottom of the sea. 
The news spread quickly. Young Otto Schmidt had died 
for the Fihrer. Everyone at Godesberg who was a man of 
honour went to see the Schmidts. Poor parents, of course, 
but how proud they could be. Surely, there was no nobler 
feat for a German than to be defeated by a majority of ten 
to one. Honour to young Otto Schmidt, honour to all the 
Schmidts—honour had come to Godesberg. 

When the Ortsgruppenfiihrer, the Standartenfiihrer and 
all the other local-fiihrers had left there was a sudden 
silence in the drawing-room of the Schmidts. They had lost 
their only son and nephew. “Switch the wireless off,” 
Frau Schmidt begged ; “ it’s so silly of that man to say that 
the Fihrer’s favourite marches always bring peace and pride 
into one’s heart.” The group-leader had, indeed, made 
this illuminating remark in tuning-in to the Reichssender 
Koeln. Father Schmidt crossed the room: “Tl switch 
it off. If we could only silence others just as nicely. Just 
to turn off. .’ His eyes were blurred. He leaned 
heavily against the powerful set in the corner. And some- 
how his hand, instead of switching off, turned the knob 
slowly. The blare of the military band was silenced. Sud- 
denly there was a German voice. Clear and distinct. “We 
shall now read a further list of German prisoners of war. 
They have been saved from U58 and are interned in Great 
Britain.” There was dead silence. The Schmidts listened 
as they had never listened before. The voice in the loud- 
speaker seemed to falter for a second—there was military 
music from a neighbouring station. But now it sounded 
distinct again. It said: “ Matrosengefreiter Otto Schmidt.” 

The Schmidts did not listen any further. They had 
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heard more than they had ever hoped for. London ba 
told them the news of their life. So Otto was safe, gy 
than he had ever been since the war began. “ And iat 
better off, too,” said Uncle Fritz, who was thinking of }, 
gone days when butter and coffee were as certain as the sip 
in summer. Jubilation there was as never had been, 

Father Schmidt decided to go and tell the Richters, y, 
would ask them to let him use the telephone to cancel th, 
requiem that had been ordered for tomorrow. Thank Goi 
there would be no obsequies either. Friend Richter y, 
quite taken aback. Of course, he was glad, in a wy 
Schmidt was dialling already to tell the priest wh, 
Richter put his finger down on the hook of the telephone 
“Say, did you say you heard the news from London. 
“London?” repeated Schmidt. “Of course, yes, Londy 
at this time of the day they always .. .” Schmidt wp 
incapable of speaking. He stared at Richter and his frien) 
silently looked at him. “Good God, of course. No, (py 
cannot listen.” “ Yes, to listen to foreign broadcasts me 
three years—or worse .. .” 

But what could be done? The two friends thought hai 
They went over to join the rest of the Schmidts. Th 
discussed it for hours on end. No, nobody must be toi 
Next day the Schmidts, all in black, went to church x 
arranged. Not a single tear, however, was dropped by a 
of them ; Frau Schulz, who lived next door and who remen. 
bered Otto when he was a fat baby, noticed it with surpri 
To tell the truth, all the friends of the Schmidts were som. 
what offended by this coolness. It turned out to be not; 
touching service at all. They were definitely disgust 
when, at the meal afterwards, the Schmidts got drunk. Ye 
drunk, all of them, when there was the death of a hero» 
be deplored! No Godesberger had ever heard of such; 
thing. It was unpardonable. The Schmidts, who had bee 


honoured only yesterday, were henceforth cut by evn 


decent citizen. Godesberg was ashamed of them. Tk 
Schmidts bore the chastisement smilingly and silently. 1) 
listen, they thought, is better than to speak. And [‘sten thy 


did. 
SONG 


UNpER the leafless arches 

Their bleeding faces move, 

Those whom dissatisfaction 

Inward and dreamward drove 

Haunt me, and I can hardly 

Hear through their broken cries, 
Hear through their broken whispers 
The voice of the one I love. 


The flies under the arches 

Are gorging upon fate 

And the cold lips of the dying 
Hour on hour create 

Whether with cries or whispers 
Survival after death, 
Recompense after death 

In the hot hearts of the great. 


Capitol after capitol 
Re-echoes with the cries 
Of lives never completed. 
Victor on vanquished lies 
And pours his howling seed 
Deep into that dark hollow, 
L ep into that dark ocean 
In which all wisdom dies. 


Birds flow under the heavens, 

And seas over their bed, 

And the endless sea of history 

Flows over the dead 

While I wait in the useless city 

For the voice of the one I love, 

For the head of the one I love 

Beside my sleepless head. 
FREDERIC 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE was an expression much in use among the intel- 

lectuals of the reign of good King Edward which to 
modern ears may seem fantastic and far-fetched. The ex- 
pression was ~ Susan volunteer.” It could be used either 
gs an adjective or a substantive. One cuuld experience a 
“Susan volunteer,” and certain emotions or episodes could 
be described, with the lilt of the time, as “ simply too Susan 
yolunteer for words.” The origin of this curious phrase was, 
it is said, the unexpected behaviour of Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
aunt. Attending a review of volunteers about to embark for 
the South African War, Lady Susan was so enraptured by 
the occasion that, when the band struck up “ Goodbye, 
Dolly, I must leave you,” she rose in her landau, waved her 
parasol on high, and burst into floods of tears. The phrase 
“Susan volunteer ” was used thereafter to designate patriotic 
rapture in all its forms, as also those gusts of emotion which 
assail human beings when virtue is publicly rewarded or 
heroism stalks triumphant. 

* * * * 

I experienced a Susan volunteer on Friday last when from 
the Temple Gardens I watched the sailors swing along the 
Embankment, ‘ Ajax’ and ‘ Exeter’ flashed upon their caps. 
The crowds cheered, the steamers hooted, the children waved 
flags, and in my own throat (already raw with laryngitis) 
a large lump formed. My emotion was appropriate. These 
men had endured distant perils, had achieved echoing 
success, and had thereby conferred great benefits upon our 
difficult cause. They marched in triumph together by the 
great grey Thames, exchanging from time to time little side- 
glances of acute embarrassment, grinning sheepishly at some 
burst of renewed cheering, and in their simple minds still 
hung the memory of the blood, the thunder and the sun- 
shine of the Rio Plate. 

* * - * 

Of course I had my Susan volunteer. Nor was this the 
first occasion in the week when I had surrendered to 
patriotic rapture. I had read the account of the boarding 
of the ‘ Altmark ’ with feelings of (and I use this stark word 
deliberately) delight. Surely it was most unfitting for an 
internationalist and a man of peace to surrender to such 
crude emotions, and to derive from incidental triumphs 
feelings which were almost bloodthirsty, and which in any 
case were out of proportion to the issues involved? The 
Battle of the Rio Plate ought, I know, to have aroused in 
me feelings no more extravagant than those of temperate 
relief ; the delight which I in fact experienced was most 
intemperate. The ‘ Cossack’s’ feat amid the ice and rocks 
of Norway ought to have struck horror to the soul of any 
ex-diplomatist: twice over did I read the acccunts of that 
dramatic exploit and there was no trace of horror in my 
soul. Obviously, after only six months of war, I was declin- 
ing from my own standards of impassivity, and was, in spite 
of all my good resolutions, developing a belligerent, nay a 
pugnacious, state of mind. 

* * * * 

So distressed was I by this conflict between reason and 
emotion that I telephoned to a Socratic friend of mine who 
is a member of the Peace Pledge Union. I told him of my 
emotions and he was much amused. He said that his own 
response to the stories of the Rio Plate and of the ‘ Cossack’ 
had been the same as my own. His first emotion was one 
of crude delight that the Nazis should have suffered so brave 
and skilful a discomfiture. Yet, since his mind was better 
trained and his emotions better controlled than mine, he had 
quickly recovered from these crude emotional gambols and 
reason had regained her sway. What I ought to do was to 
study myself a little more carefully and to realise the differ- 
ence between those responses which came from my “ lower 
levels” and those which came from my “higher levels.” 





This all sounded very comforting and tidy, and I replaced 
the receiver gratefully. But the problem returned to me. 
“ Lower levels” be damned. And yet I felt somehow that 
I shouid not have been quite so pleased. 

+ * . * 

The truth is that we Champions of Peace and Order find 
ourselves in an intolerable logical dilemma. It is all very 
well for the hundred per cent. warrior, even as it is all very 
well for the hundred per cent. pacifist. The former thinks 
only of the defeat of our enemies ; the latter judges every- 
thing according to whether it is likely either to prolong or 
shorten the war. Yet we Champions are always falling into 
logical absurdities. In order to preserve our Peace we have 
to make war ; in order to establish our Orde: we have to 
create disorder such as the world has seldom seen; in 
fighting what we regard as the greatest of human evils we 
have to practise what we regard as the greatest of human 
evils; in defending right, we have to commit wrong ; 
by preventing murder we indulge in it. There are moments 
when we are amused, or only slightly irritated, by our own 
inconsistency. But there are other moments when our 
logical discomfort becomes spiritual discomfort. What 
formula can we devise to ease these galling contradictions? 

* 7 * + 

There is, of course, no single formula by which an honest 
mind can reconcile the irreconcilable The warrior is con- 
sistent because he believes that war is a good thing. The 
pacifist is consistent because he believes that there can be no 
such thing as a just war. We are not consistent since, while 
determined to achieve victory, we do not approve of the ruth- 
less methods by which alone victory can be secured. Let us 
admit our inconsistency. Let us, while admitting it, seek 
only to acquire a more reasonable frame of mind. I derive, 
myself, some comfort from the convenient fiction that it is 
possible to make some distinction between the physical and 
the moral. I am perfectly prepared to admit that the neces- 
sity of victory will oblige us to commit physical actions 
which are indefensible in any philosophy. Yet I believe that 
our rulers should be able to separate the physical from the 
moral and to intensify each. I do not feel that they are 
doing so today. On the one hand I do not feel that they 
are bringing into this war that superlative of physical effort 
which is required. On the other hand I do not feel that 
they are safeguarding with sufficient rigour the moral stan- 
dards which at any cost must be maintained. It may well be 
that in this fierce physical struggle we may be forced again 
and again to harm the interests of small countries. But Jet 
us do so avowedly, frankly and with generosity. Let us not 
pretend that it is the small countries who were in the wrong. 

* * * * 

Aa almost perfect illustration of what I mean is provided 
by the ‘ Altmark’ incident. I am among those who consider 
that in boarding the ‘Altmark’ we were committing a 
flagrant violation of international law. Physically, I feel 
that in the circumstances our action was necessary, and I 
have nothing but admiration for the manner in which it was 
accomplished. Yet our subsequent conduct in trying to 
place the blame on Norway fills me with shame. It may be 
true that the Norwegians are not in the position fully to 
carry out their own neutral duties. Yet I regret deeply that 
a man like Lord Halifax, a man whom I ardently admire, 
should have scolded them angrily for this unfortunate dis- 
ability. Neither our Ministers nor our Press as a whole did 
anything like justice to the Norwegian case. It is true the 


Prime Minister’s speech last Saturday and the Government 
statement issued on Monday improved matters considerably. 
But while I approve the boarding of the ‘ Altmark,’ I deeply 
disapprove the mean excuses by which it was sought in the 
first instance to justify it. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
** The Light of Heart.’’ By Emlyn Williams. 
Mr. WILLIAMS offers, as virtually the only alternative to strip- 
tease and Union Jacks, a play about an actor, written with 
virtuosity and assurance, and beautifully performed. It has 
no pretensions. It is as false—if you stop to think—as a fairy 
tale. But it moves easily and is persuasive. In incidentals it 
sticks to life ; in fundamentals to the gaudier kind of fiction. 
It is popular drama at its best. 

Mr. Godfrey Tearle is the actor, a film star to begin with, 
toping squalidly in a bed-sitting-room, and cared for by his 
crippled daughter. His pockets are empty, his speech is thick, 
his liver does not bear thinking of, but—hey, presto!—enter 
the fairy godmother in the presence of an elderly and wealthy 
fan (brilliantly conceived by the author and brilliantly played 
by Miss Elliot Mason), The star goes on the waggon without 
a hitch. In no time at all Mr. Cochran is presenting him at 
Covent Garden in Mr. Gielgud’s production of Lear. On the 
eve of the first night the actor (who by now shaves regularly, 
reads Dickens, and shows signs of becoming, through sheer 
impeccability, a bore) discovers that his daughter intends 
marriage. Marriage involves going to America, leaving the 
actor without the inspiration, discipline, and affection which 
alone sustain him on the straight and narrow path. Self-pity, 
panic, and the bottle; the lamentable sequence cancels his 
first night for ever, forbids finally the reassertion of his un- 
doubted genius. After the debacle his daughter hardens her 
heart, claims her right to her own life, proceeds with plans 
for her departure. Then duty calls. The actor overhears her 
change her mind, jettison her hopes, and resolve to stay with 
him. This leaves him one way out, and he makes his exit 
through the window. 

Mr. Tearle’s performance is beautiful. The part is fat, but 
the character is weak, and at times unlovely ; despite every 
temptation, Mr. Tearle never allows us to forget this. Miss 
Angela Baddeley is equally good as his daughter. Her task 
is harder—towards the end it is almost impossible—but she 
performs it with the utmost skill. Mr. Anthony Ireland, as her 
lover, plays an awkward réle with lyrical discretion. Miss Megs 
Jenkins represents a trollop with such sureness of touch and 
timing that it never occurs to us that almost anybody else 
would have overacted in the part. Miss Gladys Henson, 
lurking under the saurian casements of the family eye-lids, 
makes eagerly awaited incursions as a landlady. A good time 
is had by all. 

It is axiomatic that plays about the theatre are no good. 
This one gets away with it. Why? Partly, perhaps, because 
none of the characters is an actress never come 
out right on the stage); partly, perhaps, because the hero 
establishes his hold on our sympathies without reference to the 
theatre, and far away from it ; but chiefly because the author 
and the producer are Emlyn Williams and Emlyn Williams. 
I only wish there were more of them. PETER FLEMING. 


At the Apollo. 


(actresses 


THE CINEMA 


Twenties.”’ At Warners. ‘* Prisons de 
At the Embassy.——** Hotel for Women.”’ At 


“The Roaring 
Femmes.”’ 
the Regal. 

“D’ya want a diagram? ” asks one character of another who 

wants the obvious made plain. A diagram of The Roaring 

Twenties would be the familiar one of the good guy Eddie 

Bartlett (James Cagney), who can’t get a job, glides into boot- 

legging, rises to being a Big Shot, but is finally ruined by the 

repeal of the Volstead Act and by the stock market crash of 

1929. Two companions of his early struggles are unaffected. 

one is a young lawyer who married Jean, Eddie’s girl, and left 

bootlegging at the right moment, the other is the ferocious 

Mr. Humphrey Bogart. He heads a rival gang, and later 

threatens the life of the lawyer, who is collecting evidence 

against him. Ruined and stubbly, Eddie is still the man to 
rub out a heel, as Jean opportunely recollects, and in an 
extremely exciting scene Eddie goes to his enemy’s house 
and, yes, it’s Sydney Carton again. The diagram, however, 
doesn’t do justice to Mr. Cagney, of the bull-calf brow, who is 
as always a superb and a witty actor. The morality is con- 
fusing: we are explicitly told crime doesn’t pay. (Mr. Cagney 
keeps a stout heart, asserting “ There'll always be guys trying 





to get up quick, and I’m one of them”; certainly Mr. Bogan 
keeps his dinner jacket to the end of the film.) But 
children of light, Jean and the lawyer, are quick to recognise 
a falling market, and they get out with two large diamond 
rings of undistinguished design and a great deal of Money 
Jean (Miss Priscilla Lane) sang the songs of the period 
the night club, but was otherwise supposedly beyond reproach 
She did not sing, “All I have to offer is a happy disposition 
and a wild desire to please,” which would have suited her 
talents. Mr. Bogart was, of course, magnificent—always a 
pleasure to see Mr. Bogart pumped full of lead. , 

Prisons de Femmes is not a major French film ; indeed, the 
story is amazingly banal—about an innocent girl who goes 
to prison, gets a job in a shop when she comes out, marries 
a rich man, and is overtaken by her past: you know how jt 
goes—blackmail, an assignation in a dingy hotel, a jealoys 
prostitute, revolver shots, and while she lies in hospital her 
story is told to the husband by a sympathetic friend, and al] 
is forgiven. (Love, as so often in French films, is luxurioys 
and pale mauve like the picture postcards.) The story js 
hardly improved by M. Francis Carco, who plays M. Francis 
Carco, who in France is called a _ criminologist. The 
story is supposed to have really happened to him; he 
is the sympathetic friend, smug, patronising and unbearably 
literary in a dressing-gown. No, it’s not a major piece, but 
when M. Carco is safely off the screen scribbling his little 
books, we are excited again and again by the authenticity 
the French always put into their sets and characters. A 
shabby hotel on the French screen never looks studio built. 
Those stone stairs and stained walls have grown there for a 
century. 


Hotel for Women is a sentimental echo of The Women. 
The story might have come out of Peg’s Paper except 
for a few amusing slants on the professional life of a suc 


cessful advertising model (I liked the agent’s brisk reply to an 
inquiry, “Her price is fifty now. She won’t do underwear.”) 
The private life, of course, is dinners, cabarets, invitations to 
yachts, attempted seductions, and—finally—revolver shots. 
An awful lot of love this week seems to end that way—with 
a bang and a whimper. GRAHAM GREENE. 


MUSIC 


The * Pastoral’ Symphony 

OF all the nine, Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral ” Symphony has suffered 
the greatest vicissitudes of public favour. At one time it was 
among the most popular, because the titles of the movements 
directed the listener’s thoughts into a definite channel. No 
one could mistake the bird-calls a@ Ja Corney Grain for any- 
thing but imitations of the cuckoo and the nightingale. The 
quail, a rare bird in England, might be less recognisable, but 
there were the pretty, rippling brook, the drunken bassoon- 
player at the peasants’ dance, and the unmistakable thunder- 
storm. To a people who instinctively like their music, no 
less than their pictures, to tell a story, so that they must be 
ever seeing fate knocking on Beethoven’s door in the Fifth 
Symphony, and Ludwig in love during the Fourth, the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony naturally made a strong appeal. 

When, however, it became the thing to condemn the literal 
representation of the visible world in art, the ban was applied 
a fortiori to music, and the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony was relegated 
to the “Proms.” just as the paintings of certain Royal 
Academicians were relegated to the basement of the Tate 
Gallery. On account of the birds and the brook, the dancing 
yokels and the storm, the Symphony came to be regarded 
as 2 slip in the artistic career of its composer. 

The Symphony has recovered somewhat of late from this 
set-back to its reputation, and quite a number of people ¢x- 
pressed their surprise at its poetic beauty when Signor 
Toscanini revealed it to their ears. But even now it is com- 
paratively rarely played, and I do not think there had been 
a performance of it here during the last six months until it 
was broadcast by the B.B.C. orchestra last Monday night. 

There are, roughly speaking, two ways by which the poets 
have approached Nature. The one way is direct, and of its 
use Greek literature provides the typical, the extreme example. 
Ruskin summed up their point of view, saying that the Greeks 
were “content with expressing the unimaginary and actual 
qualities ” of scenery and animal life. To Homer a wave was 
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t water and nothing else. Alcman saw in the seagull 
gerely “the bird that flies over the blossom of the swell, the 
ga-purple bird of spring.” How different is Mrs. Browning’s 
pathetic seamew, in whom ocean and sky “lit up and nurst a 
ul God gave him not at first”! The bird is instructed in 
ihe mysteries of human love, and “thinks” it a strange and 
mournful thing. That is, again in an extreme instance, the 
cond way of approach, Like Ruskin’s modern painter, the 
aetess is endeavouring “to express something which he, as a 
living creature, imagines in a lifeless object,” or, in this case, 
which she, as a human being, imagines in a creature not 
endowed with a soul. 

These two extreme examples serve to show where the 
‘pastoral’ Symphony stands—well on the classical side of 
the line that marks off the pathetic fallacy. Beethoven’s birds 
ytter no sententious or sentimental remarks ; they are no more 
than natural sounds, half-jocularly observed, during a stroll by 
the brookside. And if the brook is regarded with a romantic 
eve for its picturesqueness, it is not endowed with qualities that 
do not belong to the inanimate. Even the peasants, though 
drawn with the realism of a Breughel, conform to classic 
decencies of a minuet movement. It is time that the symphony 
was restored to its proper place in esteem as the richest in 
romantic poetry of the series. DyNELEY Hussey. 


cold sal 


ART 


At Maples, and Elsewhere 


Tue National Society’s Exhibition (Royal Institute Galleries, 
Piccadilly) has a morbid interest. The pictures patter down 
every little avenue that leads nowhere from Cézanne, from 
Degas, from Gaudier-Brzeska, from Epstein and Christopher 
Wood and Henry Moore. There are exceptions—among them 
Ethel Walker’s decoration and pale compositions and four vivid 
paintings by Jack B. Yeats that are so dashing and genuine 
that they would stand out anywhere. Milder paintings by 
Edward le Bas and Robert Buhler tell by their honesty also. 
But modernistic is the word for the general tone. It is in 
an exhibition like this that one sees the mannerisms of design 
that get woven into the textiles we sit on and curtain our 
windows with, and from which we escape by covering our 
sofas with Victorian roses or Regency scrolls. 

The influence of the Royal Academy is healthily negative 
compared with the influence of a modern academy like this. 
Many of the pictures here are the present-day equivalents of 
those of forty or fifty years ago that one finds in the art 
departments at Maples and the Army and Navy Stores. But 
an excursion to Maples reveals that the pictures there are 
superior in one way. The artists enjoyed themselves and 
their works show it. Fussy, bright, distorted views of English 
trees and foreign lakes at the National Society find their 
parallels at Maples in the too-punctilious landscapes by Sutton 
Palmer ; but there are no younger relatives at the up-to-date 
academy of the Surrey cottages by Helen Allingham. 
enjoyed the thatch, half-timber and brick of these cottages 
baked in the slow oven of English sunshine in a way that a 
second-rate modern painter would think immoral. The Royal 
Academy whips up the old-fashioned enjoyment ; the National 
Society whips up the new-fashioned hatred. Both forget that 
dislike of the subject has culminated in abstraction and sur- 
realism, and that now we have swallowed those purges it is 
time for a fresh start. 

There are good water-colours and pencil drawings at 
Agnew’s, old and new. Turner’s Wethercot Cave, painted 
while he was staying with his friend the Yorkshire squire, 
Walter Fawkes, shows how he subdued the fashionable 
Picturesque to his own ends, and makes sense of this remark 
of Ruskin’s: “Of all the drawings I think those of the York- 
shire series have the most heart in them, the most affectionate, 
simple, unwearied finishings of truth.” There are charming 
Picturesque views by T. Hearne (ruins), A. Cozens (Chinese 
taste), Joshua Cristall (Cotman-like landscape); three good 
Gainsb rough drawings and six by Francis Towne ; a version 
ot Girtin’s Rainbow and fine small water-colours by Varley 
and de Wint. Among modern works, drawings by Sickert 
and John and water-colours by Wilson Steer and Paul Nash 


She 


made a good show. There are some Chilterns water-colours 
of 1922 by Paul Nash that are lively and exciting, and Wilson 
Steer’s Richmond Castle could hang next to any of the older 
Pictures without looking thin. JOHN PIPER. 
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At Last 

Never within most memories have so many people in 
Britain given a more hearty welcome to the first approach 
of spring. Farmers had not seen their land, much less 
touched it, for about two months, nor had stock grazed or 
poultry scrabbled. Gardeners had sought occupation in vain; 
and in vain we all looked for those pleasing little indications 
of spring that are hinted in the spikes of the bulbs, the subtle 
flowers of the hazel, or the leaves of the honeysuckle, in the 
purpling of the elms or in the happy chuckle of the dunnock. 
All was changed in the twinkling of an eye as in a Siberian 
spring. Snowdrops and aconites flowered, and the nuts, if you 
looked close enough, were crimson with pistillate flowers as 
well as yellow with stamenite. Even the tits sang. The 
wells were full, plough and spade were at work. The frost 
seemed a thing of the distant past, till you tried to dig up a 
parsnip, and found at its rooted end a steely layer of soil and 
frost crystals. It was not yet spring for the worms and wire- 
worms. 


Wooding 

Walking along a familiar village street on the day when 
coal fell short, you might have thought that the place was a 
timber-yard. Axe, saw, wedge and mallet were being ardently 
plied in every other cottage garden. Women and children, 
some with perambulators for trucks, went, as they say, “ wood- 
ing,” an old habit that has “fallen into desuetude,” as an idle 
old don used to say of his neglected duties. There is enowgh 
else useless wood in the parish to keep the community warm 
for months. It is usually ,wasted, and one would like to see 
landowners give definite aid in making such wood available. 


Food or Fodder 

In times of economy we maintain too sharp a contrast be- 
tween food and fodder. Some fodder is better than some food. 
I would, for example, mention among a school of gourmets 
that the swede, used almost exclusively as a field crop, is 
greatly superior to the garden turnip if that vegetable is 
allowed to reach any considerable dimensions. The Kohl 
Rabi, very little grown in gardens, is better than either. It 
looks like a sort of turnip, but the swollen bulb is in reality 
a stem and not a root. Since vegetables have risen to the 
status of war-winners, it is wise to increase this variety. There 
is something to be said for eating that early form of wild 
spinach, the young stinging nettle. 


Mystic Weeds 
On the subject of useful weeds, an attempt is being made 
scientific basis to a sort of mystic belief in the 


to give a 
efficacy of some common weeds. Here is one claim. In one 
serious and well-informed description of Major Wilson’s 


famous vegetable farm in South Lincolnshire it is suggested 
that peculiar virtues, as manures, belong to the dandelion, 
yarrow, valerian, camomile, stinging nettle and oak bark. 
“The preparations made from these familiar plants are 
applied directly to the contents of the compost pits after 
their last turning. It is held to work as a leaven, setting in 
motion processes in the soil which would not be started by 
ordinary humus.” It happens that all these plants are old 
friends of the herbalists. 


Berry Weather 

A Scottish correspondent asks me the old question whether 
there is any authority for the belief that much fruit is the 
prelude to a hard winter. It happens that I have just dis- 
cussed this query elsewhere. There is, I believe, no evidence 
in statistics or science to suppose that favourable conditions 
for the setting of fruit are correlated with hard weather to 
follow, but it is quite certain that we have lately experienced 
a remarkable illustration of the old theological belief. One 
of the best berry years within memory has been followed by 
one of the hardest winters. The same correspondent tells 
a strange tale of a blackbird that left the plentiful rowan 
berries hanging late on the trees to raid bunches of berries 
set in bowls for house decoration. They were doubtless 
more fully matured. W. Beach THOMAS. 











LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Sir,—It was indeed good to read the spirited demand for a 
lor:g-sighted policy in education which came from Sir Cyril 
Norwood in your issues of February 9th and 16th. What- 
ever may be felt about the details of his scheme, it is refreshing 
to get the problem stated by a person of his eminence. In 
both Sir Cyril Norwood’s article and in correspondence arising 
out of a previous article on “The Future of the Public 
Schools ” the point was made that the present financial diffi- 
culties could largely be solved and advantage gained for the 
community as a whole by the re-orientation of the Public 
Schools to include a number of what might be termed “ Junior 
State Scholars” from the Public Elementary Schools. To 
put the matter on its lowest ground, funds would become 
available which cannot at present be touched and which might 
enable the great essentials of the English Boarding School 
system to be preserved. Put on the highest level, the com- 
munity would be able to tap some of the best resources of 
character and brain hidden in the yeoman and “ craftsman ” 
stock (in the widest sense) which has been for generations 
such a mainstay of English life. 

One point, however, needs bold clarification if the idea is 
to be based on reality. I refer to the percentage of P.E.S. 
boys to be admitted. Dr. Norwood speaks of “not less than 
Io per cent.,” and I realise that he may deliberately be going 
cautiously at this stage. But after working for nearly fourteen 
years in a school run, broadly speaking, on Public School 
lines, but with some differing features—where half the boys 
come from Preparatory Schools and half from Public Elemen- 
tary Schools—I have no hesitation in stating that Sir Cyril’s 
10 per cent. must be a minimum of 40 per cent., and 
preferably 50 per cent. 

It is true that this particular school is small and still the 
only one of its kind; but it has been running for twenty 
years and the experience gained therein supports the conten- 
tion. It should be stated immediately that this 50/50 form 
of “ population” has long since ceased to have any internal 
interest ; it is accepted as normal both by staff and boys and 
the result is a solidarity as sound as that found in any ordinary 
Public School. Sir Cyril wisely suggests a simpler standard 
of living, in the sense that boys should be to a greater extent 
self-dependent in the matter of domestic service. In the 
school to which I refer this has been achieved by the aboli- 
tion of fagging and the substitution of house “duty groups,” 
who take in turn the serving at table and the tidying of form 
rooms. Each boy cleans his own boots and makes his own 
bed, and prefects have no privileges in these matters. A 
system of school “allowances” in lieu of pocket-money and 
certain safeguards to remove the difference that might arise 
between boys in widely different material circumstances have 
been put into practice, and work invisibly to break down any 
distinctions that mere pecuniary advantages might produce. 

Many men, both masters and past members of schools, will 
look back with at least mixed feelings if they were at a school 
where one house had a markedly different standard of living 
from the others; where one house was retained for people 
of a particular creed ; or where day boys numbered less than 
20 per cent. of the school. They will remember how seldom 
these units really fitted into the school as a whole. Each 
section is too conscious of the other, and in addition the 
minority is too conscious of itself. It may be stated with confi- 
dence that even a 2§ per cent. recruitment would produce a 
body which would be too conscious of its minority. If the 
minority were able, and almost of necessity it would be, the 
feeling of numerical disability weuld almost certainly produce 
arrogance, a determination to “show what we can do.” The 
result with the majority would almost certainly be a spurious 
contempt coupled at times with dislike. These are no in- 
gredients for a happy community. But in a 50/50 arrange- 


ment each part of the community accepts the other without 
question—or put differently, the community as a whole is 
largely unconscious of its constituents. 
is to make the fusion complete. 


The important thing 
From my experience I would 
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say that there is little hope of success for a school of the 
outlined if there is to be a clear-cut minority in its Constitution 
The issue is quite clear. Either we are out to save the Public 
Schools for the sake of the country as a whole, and for the 
type of men they can produce, by reviving them in th¢ 
capacity as public; or we are out to save them financigly 
by making use of a regrettable but necessary regulation i, 
order to obtain public funds. If the former we must dny 
the numbers equally from Preparatory and Elementary Schoo 
In a community of this sort there will be no feelings among 
the boys themselves. Twenty years’ experience on a smjj 
scale has made that plain ; and it has made it difficult to 
who gains the most from the arrangement. A 50/50 mixtuy 
calls for no kind of anxiety, and all the more obvious dig. 
culties will prove, in practice, to be illusory. 

It is true to say that since the last war there has been a 
increasing separation of the various strata in our population 
Since 1918 many a housemaster has realised that fewer indi. 
viduals in his house have wide social contacts. Fewer boy 
during the holidays, really know the people in their villag 
or town, or in their father’s works. This state of affairs js 
due to a number of factors, not the least of which are th 
advent of cheap motor-transport and the cinema. “ Publi 
Schools ” containing a small and inevitably _ self-conscioy 
minority would do nothing to relieve this situation, whid 
is of more importance than is generally recognised. Moreover, 
it is within the bounds of possibility that the demands of the 
minority might become so insistent, in the wrong way, by 
reason of its inevitable feeling of insecurity, that in the end 
it might well bring down the system into which it had been 
taken. (After all, it might be pointed out, in anger, that th 
arbitrarily chosen minority was part of the real majority. 
But Public Boarding Schools on a basis of equal numbers could 
not only save the best in our traditional education, but could 
also do much towards bringing together, in a new way, the 
sections of the community which have been drifting apart in 
the last 20 years. The amount of character and brains which 
would be released for the benefit of the country is impossible 
to estimate. That there would be certain re-orientations in 
established traditions is obvious. It is equally obvious that we 
are likely to get them in any’ case—and if we can accept them 
with that elasticity and dislike of a row which is part of the 
English tradition, surely it will be all to the good.—Youn 
faithfully, D. W. Lee Browne (Headmaster). 

Rendcomb College, nr. Cirencester, Gloucestershire. 




































RE-HUMANISING THE NAZI 


S$1rR,—As one who in recent years has had many contacts with 
Germans in many walks of life, may I support most strongly 
the views put forward by Mr. Herbert Robinson? 

In the early days of 1937 I happened to find myself seated 
at dinner next to Baldur von Shirach, the chief of the Hitler 
Jugend. In the course of conversation von Shirach stated 
that, contrary to what was believed in England, he did 10 
seek to inculcate militarism into the seven million membes 
of the Hitler Youth Movement, whom he controlled. He 
admitted that naturally the discipline of the training Ws 
helpful to the boys when they came to do their military servic 
I asked him if he would come to London and tell the British 
public what he had just told me. He replied that nothing 
would induce him to do so. To be quite fair to him, I think 
he was feeling annoyed about an invitation which he ha 
received to the Boy Scout Jamboree at Budapest, which cot 
tained a proviso that the Hitler Jugend would have to camp 
apart. 

But the point I wish to make is that his refusal to come 
to England was given with all the arrogance typical of th 
youthful Nazi, an arrogance born of a patriotism run 
and one which has replaced religion and humanity ¥§ 
Hitlerism. This is the teaching to which the unfortunalt 
German youth has been subjected, and it is this teaching 
which has produced the malign mentality that for the ume 
being has pushed into the background the many fine qualities 
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ghich one used to associate with the German people— 
certainly with the South Germans. ; 

When we have won the war it will indeed be a formidable 
tsk to exorcise from the minds of the rising German 
generation the worst effects of the baneful teaching of the last 
few years, but until this is achieved it would be madness to 
give Germany a free hand to develop as she thought fit. 

GEORGE CROSFIELD (Colonel). 

20 Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 


TERMS FOR GERMANY 


$m—After reading much on the subjects of “Destroying 
Germany” and “Humanising the Nazis,” both in your 
columns and elsewhere, I should like to put forward the 
following two propositions as worthy of general acceptance. 
First, when the Peace Conference assembles, the “Idiocy of 
Idealism ” will again become rampant. How can we ensure 
that this time it shall signify something? The record of most 
members of the present War Cabinet scarcely offers justifica- 
tion for the hope that any radical, imaginative or supremely 
wise settlement will be achieved, so what is needed and what 
] suggest all posterity-conscious publicists should advocate 
js a sort of second-line or pis aller peace defence plan. 
While taking Floreat Utopia as our motto, we must make 
absolutely and physically certain of giving Germany’s neigh- 
bours a fifty-year guarantee of peace and security. To the 
man in the street, or, rather, in the barracks, the real lesson 
of the last peace settlement and its sorry sequel is that the 
peace-makers attempted too much. Must we again “aiming 
at a million miss the unit?” After all, humanity’s biggest 
benefactors to date and the most effective servants of peace 
have proved, not the well-intentioned statesmen with their 
high-minded plans and proposals, but the instigator and 
executors of the Maginot Line. 

Secondly, there are those who adopt as criterion of the 
value of any terms which we may now formulate as a basis 
for ending hostilities that they be such as to offer the German 
people an alternative to loyal allegiance to Hitler. The best 
conceivable comment upon this familiar line of reasoning is 
not, perhaps, the fact that since the murder of Sleicher and 
his wife the German people have been content to be ruled 
by cold-blooded cut-throats, but the following extract (Daily 
Telegraph, February 19th) from the account of life on the 
‘Altmark’ by one of the rescued prisoners: “The Germans 
had amazing ideas about England. They had been told that 
if they were caught by the English their hands or feet would 
be cut off, and the astonishing thing is that they believed it,” 
the moral surely being that in dealing with a people so credu- 
lous as the Germans their own propagandists have much the 
best chance, and all they need to know about Allied peace 
terms is that they will not be Nazi terms.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE RICHARDS. 

The Pond House, Stoke Row, Henley-on-Thames. 


NUMBERS IN WAR 


Sir,—“ Strategicus” in your last number—and other writers 
on the subject—have quoted, torn from its context, a sentence 
of the Official History, which I wrote (it occurs in Military 
Operations, France and Belgium, 1918, Vol. ii, p. 462): 

“in a conflict between foes of the same standard of skill, deter- 
mination and valour, numbers approaching three to one are 
required to turn the scale decisively.” 

To have made myself clear to laymen, I ought to have said 
“battle” in place of “conflict.” “ Strategicus” has, however, 
rightly interpreted what was meant—local not total superiority. 
He might have reinforced his view by quoting the beginning 
: the argument on the previous page (461) of the history. 
t is: 

“In order to obtain superiority of force against the sector selected, 
although in general total the two belligerents were nearly equal in 
number, the most skilful measures were taken by O.H.L. 
[German High Command] to mystify and mislead the Allies.” 

It is shown in the text that Ludendorff did succeed in attain- 
ing great local superiority in numbers against Gough, 
especially against his right wing, viz., 10 divisions against 2} 
divisions of the IIIrd Corps ; 13 against the 4 divisions of the 
XVIIIth Corps, although on the whole Allied front the 
numbers were 192 to 186. These corps were forced, with heavy 
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losses, to retire a considerable distance, although they were not 
broken. Further north, where the German local superiority 
was less, the XIXth and VIIth Corps of Gough’s Army, and 
the Vth, [Vth, VIth and XVIIth Corps of Byng’s Army were 
not in such danger. The general deduction was that about 
three to one superiority (local) is required to obtain a decisive 
result in battle, if the foes are of the same standard. 

I noticed that one writer on military subjects—not in The 
Spectator—in order to make his point, put the words “in 
a war” instead of “in a conflict” as the head of the quotation 
in the opening lines of this letter. This correction was not 
justified by the context.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. E. EpMonps. 
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OURSELVES AND AMERICA 


Sir,—Mr. John Gloag’s light words in his letter in The 
Spectator, February 23rd, “We default on our debts,” call 
for some comment. With your permission I would ask 
whether the following facts are not wholly ignored in this 
carelessly passed judgement. 

1. At the close of the European War Britain proposed that 
all the Allies should forgive their debts. Herself only second 
to America as a creditor, she was prepared to forgo all debts 
owing to her. The United States rejected the proposal. 
Britain, nevertheless, forgave the greater part of her debts. 

2. The high protective tariff of the United States made it 
almost (or quite) impossible for the debt to be paid. It had 
been incurred in destructible goods—viz., munitions—and 
could not be repaid in gold. 

3. After America entered the war the best American 
opinion regarded the loan previously made as America’s 
contribution, at a time when her financial profits on account 
of the war were enormous, and Britain was paying the incom- 
mensurable price of her appalling loss of life. 

4. It was (I believe) before the Dawes plan was adopted 
that the British Government made it known that ability to 
pay the American debt depended upon receipt of German 
reparations. Under the Dawes plan—the committee for which 
had an American chairman—Germany was excused from all 
further payments. 

If these facts are agreed, have Americans any moral justifi- 
cation for still regarding the debt as a charge upon this 
country, or has Mr. Gloag any excuse for his gibe against 
Britain as a defaulter? I think he would receive some en- 
lightenment on the subject of the debt from Mr. Erwin 
Canham’s article on “America’s Gold Glut” in the same 
issue of The Spectator, also on America’s “ bigger ” ideas and 
“generous impulses” in letters by Mr. Harold Cox, and 
Mr. Cecil Willson.—Yours, &c., Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 

99 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 1. 


NEWS FROM FINLAND 


Str,—Some of the journalists in Finland have themselves 
made it clear that many of their reports are not sent on the 
evidence of their own eyes. In the Daily Telegraph dated 
February 17th, the special correspondent, Mr. George L. 
Steer writes: “An eventful fortnight. .. . I have not been to 
the front, nor has any other journalist during that time. ... 
Our knowledge in the main has been built up from Finnish 
communiqués.” The special correspondent’s report in the 
Daily Telegraph dated February roth said: “Very little real 
news is now coming out of Finland, where the censorship is 
getting tighter and tighter. This is partly to restrain mis- 
guided enthusiasts who have reported a smashing Finnish 
victory two or three times every week.” This seems to imply 
that much of the news then coming out of Finland was 
“unreal ”—that is, invented. 

Among others who might be quoted is Mr. Walter Kerr, 
special correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, who 
said recently: “Even if the correspondents were skilled on 
skis, which they are not, or spoke the Finnish language, which 
they cannot, the Army would not allow them to visit the front 
lines unless is were a relatively quiet day. No correspondent, 
so far as I know, has ever seen the troops in action.”—Yours 
faithfully, HuGu P. Vow tes. 

The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 
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A REGISTER OF LINGUISTS 


S1r,—May I, as Chairman of the Linguists Committee of the 
Central Register of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, comment briefly on the letter from my friend, Mr. 
Herbert Loewe, published in The Spectator of February 16th 
under the heading “ A Register of Linguists? ” 

Mr. Loewe obviously writes under some misapprehension. 
Constant use is being made of the Languages Section of the 
Central Register by the Government Departments which re- 
quire its services, and the Minister did not, as Mr. Loewe 
suggests, ask for “ A Register of Linguists.” He stated that in 
order to supplement this Section of the Register where it was 
found to be deficient, names were wanted of linguists, British 
born and of British parentage, who possessed a knowledge of 
one or more of twelve specified languages and for whom there 
was an immediate demand or whose services might be required 
at a later date. Mr. Loewe is a distinguished Oriental scholar, 
but he has not specialised in any of the languages mentioned 
in the letter from Mr. Brown. 

I can safely say that the Ministry greatly appreciates the 
offers of voluntary service made by Mr. Loewe and other 
distinguished linguists, although it may not as yet have been 
possible to utilise every such offer—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

P. J. HarToe. 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


S1r,—Sir Richard Acland’s letter about the Dean of Canter- 
bury and his Soviet-worship expresses the kind of Parlia- 
mentarianism which drives non-Parliamentary persons to 
despair. He seems unaware that there are thousands of people 
with views on the war and on Russia’s share in it who are 
not, in the rigid House of Commons sense, Tories, Liberals 
or Labourites. He assumes that anyone with whom he dis- 
agrees must belong to the political party which he himself 
opposes. He disagrees with Mrs. Mozley ; therefore she is a 
Tory. Is she? I don’t know. Does he know? And, anyway, 
what has it to do with the point at issue? 

The obstinate inability (or refusal) of professional politicians 
to appraise a national issue save in terms of party politics is 
distressing to those of us who at the moment are less con- 
cerned to embarrass the Government than to win the war. 
We are as keenly aware as Sir Richard of that Government’s 
shortcomings ; but, unlike him, we are not impressed by the 
alternatives. I am not a Tory or a Churchman; I am not a 
“Friend” of any cathedral nor even (though lavatory-tiling 
has its charm) of the National Liberal Club. But I agree 
with Mrs. Mozley that it is illogical for a highly paid official 
of England’s Christian Church to support an Oriental despot 
of an anti-Christian State, and can sympathise with her wish 
to show disapproval in the most direct way possible. 

Sir Richard tells us that he and his friends heard the 
Munich agreement extolled from almost every pulpit in the 
land. They should not rush about so, but stay at home and 
form their own opinions. If all the best Liberals spend their 
Sundays racing frenziedly from church to church, it is easy 
to see why Liberalism is in such a poor way.—Yours, &c., 

Stroud, Glos. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


S1r,—I am afraid the letters of Sir Richard Acland and Mr. 
J. D. U. Ward in last week’s issue of The Spectator have 
failed of their object so far as I am concerned, since they 
leave me completely unabashed. 

Passing over the curious assembly of epithets with which 
Sir Richard’s letter opens, I and my fellow-correspondents 
find ourselves accused of criticising the Dean of Canterbury 
because he “ thinks it is fundamentally right for a great people 
to own all things in common.” We did nothing of the kind. 
Sir Richard would have done well to read our letters with a 
little closer attention before seizing them as cudgels with 
which to thump his tub of the moment. 

We are next told that the Munich Agreement was a piece 
of immorality. Quite true. An agreement is always immoral 
when one of the parties to it has no intention of honouring 
his signature. Sir Richard apparently has some occult method 
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of informing himself as to what was said in “ almog every 
pulpit in the land” on October 2nd, 1938. Assuming he 
his information is correct, I suggest that the preachers oq 
cerned were actuated by a desire to give Hitler the benefit - 
the doubt. “Charity suffereth long.” 4 
Mr. Ward casts doubts upon my intellectual probity because 
I failed to draw attention in my letter to Dr. Hewlett Johnson’ 
condemnation of the Russian attack on Finland. Owing 
the fact that I find The Spectator more interesting thay the 
New Statesman and cannot afford to be a regular subscriber 
to both, I was not aware of this, and am very glad to hear 
it now. Had I known it, however, it would have made no 
sort of difference to my contention. The Dean of Canterbury 
is perfectly entitled to hold and express his own views on 
common ownership, Imperialism and whether or not the moon 
is made of green cheese. What he is not entitled to do jg 
to continue to hold high office in the Church of England and 
to draw (as Mr. Paine pointed out) the not inconsiderable 
emolument attaching thereto, while giving his active suppor 
to a system which is the implacable foe of religion. —Yoyr; 
faithfully, Joun S. Tertey, 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 


SPENDING WITH SAVING 


Str,—When facetiousness divorces fairness “we are not 
amused.” Mr. T. C. Macaulay jokes copiously over the state- 
ment by another person which I passed on to your readers: 
but he ignores my own brief contribution to the debate, 
namely, that Saving and considerate Spending are comple- 
mentary rather than contradictory. 

Herr Hitler’s words “We must export or die” are even 
more true of our own small island than of his Greater Reich, 
But Exports and Imports are fundamentally Barter. The 
business men who so ardently hope that a wide Anglo-Spanish 
trade agreement will be signed next month know that Spain 
cannot- buy largely of our products if we do not take her 
oranges, wines, nuts and olives, as well as her ores. Too many 
people fondly imagine that foreigners possess coffce-pots or 
stockings full of good currency with which to pay for British 
goods. 

Kindly allow me to correct an obvious slip in my first 
letter. Mr. Robertson Scott’s “ two-fifths ” of the drink bill 
for revenue purposes would be £100,000,000, not £150,000,000. 
But, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us that he 
expects £95,000,000 from the beer duty alone, it is clear that 
£100,000,000 from all alcoholic beverages together is an under- 
estimate of the non-teetotallers’ contribution to the Treasury. 
—Yours faithfully, ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 

20 Temple Fortune Lane, London, N.W. 11. 


“ UNFINISHED VICTORY ” 


Sir,—Mr. Pritt is being pressed to show in what way the 
opinions he holds differ from those of members of the Com- 
munist Party? But what about Mr. Arthur Bryant? In the 
middle of a war in which we are fighting for our existence he 
brings out a book which seems designed to prove that England 
is almost entirely in the wrong and Hitler almost entirely in the 
right. As your reviewer remarked, Dr. Goebbels couldn’t have 
presented the Nazis’ case more strongly. Yet Mr. Bryant is 4 
prominent member of the Conservative Party, an official at the 
Party Central Office, the Chairman of the Right Book Club, 
and till recently, I believe, held a post in the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. Like Mr. Pritt in the Labour Party, he seems to find 
no difficulty in reconciling these positions with the views he 
parades in this book. 

What is the Conservative Party going to do about this? 
Everyone knows that in this war the Nazis consider propa- 
ganda to be one of their strongest weapons. Hitler has 
written a book to tell us so. His by now familiar tactics (they 
are those of Stalin also) are to undermine his enemies’ morale 
by securing well-placed friends among the garrison which he 
is attacking. I don’t doubt that Mr. Bryant, as he listened in 
a trance to the outpourings at the Nuremberg Rally or drank 
in the mystic ramblings and vituperations of Mein Kamp/, was 
perfectly unaware that he was being conditioned to do Hitler’s 
work in this country. That is the weakness of so many British 
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Fascists OF fascisizing persons: professed nationalists, they 
inevitably find themselves drawn into the position of serving 
foreign and hostile nations against their own. But Mr. Bryant’s 
ignocence will not satisfy other people. His book will lead 
many both at home and abroad, to suppose that the Conserva- 
see Party is not altogether in earnest in its desire to win the 
war unless it publicly dissociates itself from him.—Yours 
faithfully, GERALD BRENAN. 
Bell Court, Aldbourne, Marlborough. 


MR. PRITT’S OMISSIONS 


siz,—Though I have not yet read Mr. Pritt’s book, I feel 
gre that, like your reviewer Mr. Harris, I should disagree 
with many of the opinions expressed in it. Nevertheless the 
review struck me as unfair. For instance, Mr. Harris scoffs 
at Mr. Pritt because the latter avers (a) that the House of 
Commons is tenanted by sinister capitalists and (b) that the 
capitalist world has always been hostile to the Soviet Union. 
Few thinking persons would disagree with Mr. Pritt on 
those points, and it is obvious that Mr. Harris has omitted 
to read two books of importance—The Town That Was 
Murdered and Tory M.P.—Yours, &c., T. S. BARTLETT. 
Thornton, Sherborne, Dorset. 


{Mr. Wilson Harris writes: There was no question of 
“scofing” at Mr. Pritt. I simply commented on the fact 
that while Mr. Pritt dwells on “ capitalist representation ” in 
the House of Commons, he says not a word about the still 
more direct representation of manual labour in that Chamber, 
and that while he condemns propaganda in this country 
against the Soviet Union, he is completely silent about the 
much more active and virulent propaganda against this 
country in the Soviet Union. But I should like to take the 
opportunity of correcting one injustice which I did un- 
wittingly do to Mr, Pritt. When I said he had omitted an 
inconvenient sentence in a passage which he was quoting 
from a recent book by Sir Ernest Simon I was basing myself 
on a statem.nt to that effect by Sir Ernest himself in a letter 
in the Manchester Guardian. The fact appears to be that Sir 
Ernest used practically identical sentences on successive pages 
of his book and that he thought Mr. Pritt was quoting the 
one (which was followed by the words alleged to have been 
omitted), whereas in fact he was quoting the other.] 


“MEN WHO MARCH AWAY” 


Sirn,—How comes it that Mr. Harold Nicolson, in your issue 
of last week, so grievously misquotes some of the finest lines 
in the English ianguage? 
The opening words of the “ Song of the Soldiers,” as written 
by Thomas Hardy on September sth, 1914, are these: 
“What of the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away 

Ere the barn-cocks say 

Night is growing gray .. .?” 
Mr. Nicolson’s version occurs nowhere in the poem.—Yours 
faithfully, C. A. E. CHUDLEIGH (Captain). 
Rolandsfield, Bude, N. Cornwall. , 


MR. HORE-BELISHA’S ARTICLE 


Sir,—I notice from a paragraph in your last issue that you are 
not clear as to the purpose of the questions put to the Prime 
Minister regarding the censoring of an article by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha in a Sunday newspaper. Perhaps, therefore, as one of 
the questioners, you will permit me to throw some light on the 
subject. 

It will be agreed that censorship of political opinion is in 
general undesirable. In this case there is ample evidence, 
including the statement of the Prime Minister, that the 
censored passages were not in themselves objectionable. The 
fact that they were cut out on the instructions of the Govern- 
ment gave an enormously increased publicity to the article. 
The action of the Foreign Secretary in redrafting it in a form 
that he considered more satisfactory to the Government, was 


Open to misinterpretation as an attempt to put into the mouth 
ate War Minister views that were not his. 
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The fact that questions were asked on the subject will un- 
doubtedly do much to encourage caution in taking any action of 


the kind in future. This is the first instance, I understand, 
since the war that the expression of political opinion by a 
Member of Parliament has been censored. 

A further issue arises out of the whole episode, whether in 
the future there should not be some understanding as to a 
close season for ex-Ministers after resignation, during which 
they will not be expected to write for the Press.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 


CAN THE POOR SAVE? 


Sir,—I do not think the following statement of Mr. Titmuss 
(“Can the Poor Save?” February 23rd, 1940) should be 
allowed to pass unchallenged, if only to prevent its return as 
a boomerang via Hamburg: “ We know today that the more 
children there are in a family the lower is the standard of 
nutrition. This is startlingly illustrated by the fact that the 
death-rate from pneumonia and bronchitis among children 
under one in the poorest classes exceeds that of infants of 
the rich and middle-classes by 572 per cent.” 

The italics are mine. What does Mr. Titmuss mean by 
malnutrition? Certainly many poor babies under one are 
likely to be given cheese, tinned salmon and potato-chips, but 
this is not malnutrition due to poverty. The vast majority 
of these babies are breast-fed, and, failing this, free advice and 
—if necessary—frve milk and food can be obtained from the 
various clinics. 

I have looked up my confinement records for the past 
fourteen years and find that the average weight of poor-class 
babies at birth has exceeded that of richer ones; which does 
not suggest that the mothers suffer from malnutrition. 

No—if Mr. Titmuss’ statistics are correct (and they pro- 
bably are for the poorest classes of every country), the cause 
lies chiefly in the ignorance and incompetence of the mothers. 
The mental level is not high in the poorest classes (people of 
character and intelligence soon rise above them) and the most 
elementary rules of health ere usually disregarded; nor—to 
anticipate objections—is it necessarily a question of living- 
space, as the parlour, which would make an excellent nur- 
sery, remains obstinately unused except on rare ceremonial 
occasions. 

Our middle-class mothers are beyond praise—probably the 
best in the world; and the rich have usually the sense to 
employ trained nurses for their infants. 

What is the remedy? Gradual education, most probably, 
with far more stress at school on practical subjects, such as 
cookery and child care. 

As regards the birth-rate in the poorer classes, a children’s 
allowance paid to the mother for each child under school- 
age would work wonders; and—in all classes—the recogni- 
tion of the risk and ordeal of child-bearing as something 
brave and public-spirited, and not as a subject for condolence 
or crude humour.—yYours faithfully, 

ALICE MAHONY JONES. 

6 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


S1rR,—I enjoyed immensely Mr. Neil Bell’s article on the life 
history of the common eel in your issue of February 16th. 
Although it is an almost incredible story, I am prepared to 
swallow it all with the voracity of the anguilla anguilla himself, 
with the exception of the last paragraph, in which Mr. Bell 
describes the journey of the multitude of elvers, hatched 
beyond the Bermudas, across two thousand miles of the 


Atlantic Ocean to the rivers from which their parents 
came 
“ | . but there was nothing haphazard about their choice of a 


hunting-ground where they must remain till sexual maturity ; with 
the blind infallible prescience of instinct they chose the places 
where their parents had lived before them: females taking the 
trail of that mother dead ere they were born ; males their father’s.” 


How does Mr. Bell, how can Mr. Bell, or anyone else for 
that matter, conceivably know?—Yours faithfully, 
The Carlton Club, S.W. 1. Joun A. F, Watson. 
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Books of the Day 


The Methods of Nazi Propaganda 


Michael Joseph. 





Here Lies Goebbels. 
10s. 6d.) 


By Vernon McKenzie. 


“Tue author of this book (says the publisher’s ‘ blurb’) is a 
distinguished American journalist who has made an intensive 
and first-hand study of Nazi propaganda methods since 1932. 
He has visited twenty countries in the past eight years, and 
has met many of the world’s leading statesmen and person- 
alities—among them Hitler, Schacht, Goering and Goebbels.” 
His book, begun seven years ago, was originally intended to 
be a serious academic discussion of the responsibility of the 
Press and radio in relation to international friction. But ex- 
perience of Nazi and Fascist propaganda at many points before 
the war led him to alter his plan so as to convey to as manv 
readers as possible in democratic countries his conviction that 
Dr. Goebbels was doomed to fail from the start, that he is now 
failing, and that there is virtually no chance of a long-term 
success for Nazi propaganda. 

When a writer changes the plan of a half-written book, and 
gives it a purpose other than his original intention, his work 
is apt to lose coherence, if not consistency. Mr. Vernon 
McKenzie, “Director of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Washington and a lecturer in political science ” 
though he be, has not quite managed to escape tlis danger. 
There are moments when a reader feels that his author is 
falling between two stools. These moments pass, but the 
impression lingers. In order to avoid it, readers will do 
well to begin the book, say, at the ninth chapter on “ The 
Brown International,” and to go on to the end. Then the 
first eight chapters will be seen in better perspective. So im- 
portant is its subject that defects of form ought not to stand 
in the way of a proper understanding of the lessons it teaches. 

While pursuing his enquiries into Nazi propaganda in many 
countries and various continents, Mr. McKenzie says that he 
often asked himself in despair whether he would ever get to 
the end of Dr. Goebbels’s network for the spreading of un- 
truths profitable to Germany. He writes: 

“Hitler has protested time and again against foreign interference 
in what he asserts are purely German concerns, while at the 


same time he has deliberately and viciously, as a basis of his 
political policy, done his best, or worst, to stir up trouble 
in every inhabited part of the world. This is no rhetorical 


If anyone cares to challenge this statement let 


I'll name a Nazi act.” 


generalisation. 
him name an area, and 
It would be rash to challenge this statement. Mr. McKenzie 
gives chapter and verse for so many countries in North and 
South America, Europe, Africa and the Near and Middle 
East that he is entitled to agree with a statement recently made 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review: “The organisation of 
foreign propaganda by the German Government is so vast, so 
intricate, and so widely ramified, that it almost baffles descrip- 
tion.” This writer estimated the number of German groups 
abroad, organised for Nazi propaganda under Dr. Bohle’s 
*A.O.,.” or Auslands-Organisation, at about 30,000. The 
“ A.O.” is only one branch of the German system. A Dutch 
authority put the cost of German propaganda abroad at 
£13,000,000 in 1934, and {21,000,000 in 1937, apart from what 
was spent on it in Germany. What is the purpose of the 
expenditure of so much money and energy? Mr. McKenzie 
asks. Does Hitler intend to conquer the world, and make it 
safe for Nazism? The answer is in the affirmative. The 
catalogue of publications advocating German territorial ex- 
pansion, edited by Dr. Heinz Kindermann, of Minster 
University, runs to more than 1,000 pages. Mr. McKenzie’s 
comment upon all this industry is Goethe’s remark: “ The 
Germans are capable in details, but pitiful in the whole.” 
One useful feature of the earlier chapters of this book 
is the reminder that Goebbels is merely carrying on and 
extending a work which Bismarck began and, after Bismarck, 
the pan-Germans developed. Under Hitler and Goebbels 
German propaganda has, however, deteriorated in method. 
It has become definitely criminal. In the long run its very 
criminality and tactlessness tend. to defeat it. This does not 


mean that Germany’s prospective victims, including especially 
need only leave it enough rope for it to hang 


Great Britain, 
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itself. Mr. McKenzie writes explicit'y upon the weakness 
and the strength of British propaganda as he sees them. and 
° : . «oc “ nt ’ 

in his final chapter, “Some Problems to Solve,” he makes 
suggestions which our Ministry of Information, and whoever 
else looks after our propaganda, would do well to consider 
carefully. I am glad to see his proposal that much fuller 
use should be made of the admirable service of information 
which “ Friends of Europe ” (now called “ Eurepe Tomorrow” 
has been giving for years past under the devoted guidance of 
Mr. Rennie Smith; and also that he asks for better “team 
work ” between the groups and departments that are working 
on the fringe of true propaganda. 

I say “the fringe” because true propaganda must always 

express and foreshadow policy. One fault in Mr. McKenzie’s 
book is that it fails to insist on this principle. It does, how. 
ever, touch upon it indirectly towards the end in the following 
passage : 
_ In early December (1939) I have an uneasy feeling that, both 
in Britain ana France, there is a growing tendency to call of 
the war before it has really started (except for Poland and 
Finland) This is what Hitler wants. Envisage the position 
the Allies would be in, if Hitler conceivably should say to the 
democracies : 

“I intend to withdraw from Bohemia, Moravia, and Po!and, at 
least that part of Poland which I now occupy. This is what yoy 
said you want. So, let’s get together and prevent any further 
military action developing.” 

I believe this would be an embarrassing and dangerous situation. 
Undoubtedly there would be wide public clamour for peace. Even 
the Governments of the Allies might be willing to discuss peace, 
But, at what price? 

The aggressive intentions of the Nazis would not have been 
moderated. The slave ideology that is Hitlerism would still exist. 
The wor'd would have to keep up its frightful insurance in arma- 
ments. There would be no security for the smaller nations. The 
war of nerves would not be lessened) We should be making the 
“ fearful sacrifices * that Sir John Simon calls attention to, without 
improvement in sight. 

Until we have a policy to meet and to overcome this 
“embarrassing and dangerous situation” I doubt whether 
Allied propaganda will be able to wrest from Dr. Goebbels 
the initiative which is as important on the political and moral 
as it is on the military front. WICKHAM STEED. 


Monarchy and Medicine 


The Last Rally: A Study of Charles II. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Sergeant Surgeon John Knight. By E. M. Calvert and R. T. 
C. Calvert. (Heinemann. Ios. 6d.) 
THERE is always a regimental quality in the style of Mr. Belloc 
(faintly redolent of Johnsonese), which represents, I suppose, 
the correct attitude of the royalist. Whatever it may be, it 
is the result of a severe and indurated conviction. Nobody 
who reads Mr. Belloc can have any doubt at all of his formid- 
able sincerity. What we may doubt occasionally, perhaps, is 
Mr. Belloc’s ability to realise the complete structure of a 
given historical situation, or to examine with objective acuity 
the sources of conduct. Writing history is, of course, a 
splendid opportunity for self-indulgence, but the best histories 
are those in which we are not reminded too frequently of the 
historian. 

In his new volume Mr. Belloc treats with energy a favourite 
theme: the struggle between the King and the wealthier 
classes, or, as the author puts it, “between monarchy and 
money-power.” Others may see it as a struggle between 
constitutional privilege and royal egoism, or merely as an 
extension of the popular resistance to autocracy which had 
begun after the dismissal of Coke in 1616. But we have to 
keep in view Mr. Belloc’s peculiar strategy, his irascible 
defence of prejudice. He sees in the King a frustrated sailor, 4 
“helmsman”; one who tried, without success, to steer the 
ship of monarchy into a safe anchorage; a man _ whose 
character and aims were definitely nautical. “Of inanimate 
things,” Mr. Belloc writes, “he loved and was loved by the 
greatest, which is the sea.” (One may ask how it is possible 
to be loved by something inanimate.) He failed because he 
lived “in contradiction with his profound perception of 
religious truth.” Such an appalling denial of the spirit, if it is 
true, may seem to place a man outside the scope of reasonable 
apology. Still, we are called upon to remember “ that com- 
plete integrity cannot be preserved in the pursuit of any 
political object ” ; we are to consider “the element of degree.” 
Mr. Belloc regards the hanginz and beheading of Cromwell's 
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ahumed body as a “solemn and dramatic act of reparation,” 
he refers to the raising of ship-money by Charles I as an 
“excellent stroke,” and he sees in the cowardly and illegal 
sop of the Exchequer by Charles II merely 7 the striking 
economic policy of the moratorium.” The King’s amours 
had the effect of leaving him free “to pursue one political 
sim "—which means, I suppose, that he was never distracted 
by counsel or discussion with his ministers. But even Mr. 
gelloc has to allow that the betrayal of Stafford was “ some- 
thing exceptionally evil,” though it was perhaps a “ necessary 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, we are told, was a 
raitor, and Whiggery is “based upon plutocracy,” although 
s “first element” is “a necessary patriotism.” All this may 
be sound enough as pamphleteering, but we may ask whether 
: shows the balance and acumen of a great historian. 
Colonel Calvert and Mr. E. M. Calvert have produced a 
most readable and interesting little book on John Knight, 
who was Surgeon-General to Charles II from 1664 to 1680. 
It is a book distinguished by careful and successful research, 
pertinently annotated and remarkably clear in exposition. 
Knight was a consistent royalist, he followed the King abroad, 
and returned with him to England at the age of sixty. He 
was duly rewarded for his loyalty, and was “ constantly near 
the King’s person.” He became the director of medical 
services, attending to the sick and wounded both in the Navy 
andthe Army. His letters written during the Dutch wars are 
of great interest, although we may possibly regret that they do 
not illustrate more fully the medical practice of the period. 
C. E. VuLiramy. 


nominy.” 


The Dynamics of Liberty 


The Wellsprings of Liberty. By Edouard Herriot. 
7s. 6d. 


Hutchinson. 


Ir is good to be reminded in these days that the French 
Revolution gave liberty of worship to Protestants, removed 
the disabilities of Jews, released negroes in the French 
Colonies from slavery, and the peasants of France from the 
domination of landowners. Ms Herriot’s short study of 
some aspects of that Revolution commemorates its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary in July and August, 1939. The 
book contains nothing new. It is hardly more than a series 
of short notes on some of the less well-known figures of the 
Revolution. And for the use of those who are not familiar 
with the story, the translator gives, in an appendix, a short 
account of the most prominent of the leaders of different 
sections of opinion in France at that time. But the purpose 
M. Herriot has in view is important for the discussion of the 
controversies which lie behind the present war and will 
probably continue after the war has ended. His expression 
of the tradition of France since the Revolution is deliberately 
contrasted with the tyranny now established in Germany. 
And fortunately he does not forget, as some of our politicians 
find it convenient to forget, that one of the tyrannies of today 
is established in Italy. At the beginning of his book 
M. Herriot acknowledges the debt of France to the earlier 
Revolutions in England and America—although it is unfor- 
tunate that the translator makes him say, in reference to 
Thomas Paine—“ we desire to tender him a solemn hail! ” 
The greater part of the book is concerned with the examples 
of reform, redress of grievances and social advances which 
eccurred in the ten years following 1789. But the author 
does not deny the existence of evil, disorder and tyranny, 
which are also to be found in the history of the Revolution. 
What is most important for us now is that France of those 
days contained so great a number of vigorous minds, with 
diverse opinions and policies. It was not a one-man Revolu- 
ton, such as those of more recent times, still less was it a 
Revolution based on an obsolete foreign treatise on economics, 
teated as a Bible. The leading spirits of the French Revolu- 
tion gave thought to the sufferings of negroes and Jews. They 
proclaimed principles which they believed to be valid for all 
men, and not merely for one nation or one class. The vitality 
of their political thinking was accompanied by advances in 
science and in the applications of science ; and they produced 
for the first time a conception of education as the need of all 
members of a civilised community. ‘They also established a 
democracy of peasants, which, whatever its defects, has proved 
more enduring and more stable than the various reactionary 
systems which were intended in later years to undo the work 
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of the Revolution. Indeed, the revolutionary leaders of later 
times who looked to the industrial proletariat to establish an 
earthly paradise never understood, and do not yet seem to 
understand, the peasantry. 

But whatever the French Revolution achieved, its chief 
value to us today is the process which it introduced into 
practical politics. It has been too readily assumed by those 
who claim to have brought about a revolution in Russia, 
Germany or Italy that the results of modern science and 
modern skill in social organisation can be used without regard 
to the process of free reasoning and untrammelled discussion 
which have made those results possible. Thus dictators today 
suppress the very force which brought into existence the 
instruments they use—whether tractors or radio. The 
characteristic of the French Revolution, on the contrary, was 
a climate of opinion in which the process of reasoning and 
free public discussicn were believed to be of supreme im- 
portance. These are the “dynamics” of liberty. Their 
work is not done. The nations under a democratic system 
of government, which preserves the process of reasoning and 
the habit of free discussion and criticism of all authorities, are 
indeed more “dynamic” than any blustering dictator can 
understand. C. Deis_e Burns. 


Back Bench Wisdom 


Unser Kampf. By Sir Richard Acland, M.P. (Penguin Books. 
6d.) 
Hitler’s War and Eastern Europe. 


(Allen and Unwin. §s. 


By M. Phillips Price, M.P 


Two back-bench M.P.s, one of them labelled Liberal—though 
by comparison with Sir Richard Acland the Labour Party 
represents stark, stagnant reaction—the other Labour, have 
recorded their views on how to end the war and how to 
prevent its recurrence respectively. Sir Richard Acland’s 
method is summary and clean-cut. This country is to adopt 
“a system of common ownership ” forthwith, both for its 
own sake and because the effect will be that Russia will imme- 
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diately embrace us and abandon “any sort of economic or 
military or moral support of Germany.” More than that, as 
soon as we have changed our ways—which means getting rid 
of Mr. Chamberlain and all his colleagues (how?), “freeing 
India,” and a little more of the kind—“ Dr. Goebbels and 
the whole of his propaganda-machine is at our mercy”; and 
there is nothing to prevent the union of hearts between 
Britain, Russia and Germany on the common-ownership basis. 
Sir Richard has the modus operandi worked out in detail. 
He has framed a four-page manifesto, to be got across to the 
German people by every means available, including loud- 
speakers from the trenches, confessing all the sins of Britain 
against the Germans, but assuring them that “we are now 
governed by all the people who have steadily opposed the 
whole of this shameful policy.” A specific procedure for 
pourparlers is sketched. One German is to be invited to 
put his head above the parapet. Two Britons will do the 
same. Then the three bodies will be hoisted out—the British 
unarmed as guarantee of good faith. And then more and 
more. “When fifty men have changed sides, then 
let us all come out of these hellish trenches and meet each 
other on God’s open ground which we have defiled. Make 
trial of us now—and end this slaughter for ever.” Sir Richard 
Acland has no doubt about the result, though his optimism 
seems slightly to under-rate the staying-power of German, or 
even British, military discipline. Afterwards an international 
force is to be organised, talking Esperanto, and composed 
probably in the first instance of Chinese, Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks and Republican Spaniards. Unser Kampf, our struggle, 
is to convert the dream into reality. No one could question 
the sincerity of Sir Richard Acland’s ardour, blended though 
it is with violent political partisanship, but what he proposes 
is simply a Communist revolution, and the example of the 
Russia which Sir Richard so much admires hardly establishes 
the desirability of superimposing a revolution on a war. 
Mr. Phillips Price has very different stuff to offer. Having 
lived in Russia in the last days of the Tsarist régime and the 
first of the revolution, and in Germany for five years under 
the Weimar Republic, he has his feet planted firmly on the 
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ground, which has the advantage or disadvantage of 
cluding adventures into the higher ranges of the stratosphen ’ 
His book, evidently prepared in haste, contains 
much slipshod writing, and the intensely compressed chapters 
on the historical background of both Germany and Russia 
make difficult reading. But Mr. Price’s review of the post. 
war years in both those countries is eminently sane and dis. 
cerning. His analysis of the causes of the rise of the Nazi 
Party is admirable, and it is refreshing to get from such 4 
source the plain (and accurate) statement that the much- 
abused Treaty of Versailles had less to do with the Matter 
than the economic breakdown of 1931-2. His discussion of 
the post-war situation never loses contact with realities, We 
cannot, he affirms, force democracy on a totalitarian, possibly 
a Communist, Germany against her will. We cannot success. 
fully break her up against her will. What we can do is to 
build up stability by fostering regional federation in aregs 
where it seems possible, notably the Balkans and the Danubian 
basin, and try to restore the Zollverein which existed in the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire. As for a larger advance 
towards international government, “the machinery is all there 
in the League of Nations and only needs extending and 
perfecting.” Altogether a solid, practical and opportune 
contribution to current thought. H. W. H. 


Design and Industry 


Portrait of a Young Man. By Franklin Lushington. (Faber and 
Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Land Below the Wind. By Agnes Keith. (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) 

Still Eastward Bound. By John Lindsey. (Rich and Cowan, 
15s.) 


A Bookseller Looks Back. By James S. Bain. (Macmillan. 153,) 
Let Me Tell You. By A.C. R. Carter. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


> 


“It is something to have been,” wrote G. K. Chesterton with 
indisputable veracity, but it is quite another thing to be able 
to describe one’s being for the delectation of others. Few 
suppose that they can paint a picture or write a symphony 
without training or practice, $et the writing of a book, particu- 
larly an autobiography, is popularly supposed to be as easy as 
skidding on an ice-rink. A mound of anecdotes, a fountain 
pen, a longish introductory chapter about great-grandfather, 
and they’re off. No plan, no selection, just a painstaking hodge- 
podge of garrulity. But, unfortunately, industry is not enough ; 
there must be design and arrangement, or what might become 
a book remains so much spoiled paper. 

Portrait of a Young Man is a fine example of what a literary 
artist can do with “glimpses” of things past. Colonel 
Lushington describes for us his boyhood and youth from the 
mid-nineties up to 1914. The upheavals and apprehensions of 
the last quarter of a century have given to the immediately 
preceding years a tantalising and almost unreal vividness. A 
nostalgia for them is enjoyed both by their survivors and also by 
a younger generation which knows pre-1914 England only from 
hearsay or out of books. The publishers say on the jacket 
that Portrait of a Young Man is worthy of a place beside The 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, and they are right. Like 
George Sherston, Colonel Lushington was early orphaned, 
loved horses, lived largely in the country, and went almost 
straight from school to the battlefield. His childhood was by 
no means what is conventionally known as a happy one, but 
he has selected and arranged his material with such delicate 
skill that we feel we are watching a character develop in the 
round. Particularly delightful are the amusing sketches of 4 
splendid collection of uncles and aunts, the poaching adventure 
at Eton, the incident of the mysterious inn on the Yorkshire 
moors, the author’s relationship with his father, horse-fancying 
in Ireland, the closing battle pieces. One has a nasty feeling 
that the book is so quietly written that it may miss the wide 
public it deserves. Whoever reads these words is strongly 
urged to read it ; there cannot be many who will not enjoy it 

Land Below the Wind is another book which has_ been 
planned rather than accumulated. Mrs. Keith is an Americaf 
who married a British official in North Borneo, and she here 
describes, with freshness and humour, the first five years of 
her married life. After reading her book one has a very good 
idea of the life and society of North Borneo, the natives, the 
animals, the scenery, the insects, and all the rest of it. Mr. 
Keith has a direct and natural style, a sensible no-nonsens¢ 
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The Journal of John Wesley 


An abridgement from the million-word 
original, edited by Nora Ratcliff. 


“To collect the more readable part of these 
Journals in a relatively small and Inexpensive book 
is more than a good idea; it is aservice to literature 
and humanity . . . |do not know any book which is 
more to be commended, both as a portent of hope 
and as a source of literary pleasure.”” C. E. Vulliamy 
in THE SPECTATOR. 6s. net. 


Philosophy For Our Times 


Dr. C. E. M. Joad’s new book which Mr. J. B. 
Priestley calls ‘a timely and invaluable work.’ 


In an age of intellectual doubt and political 
decadence, Dr. Joad would have us find a new 
loyalty to mankind which would supersede mere 
nationalism and beget a Federal State ; he would 
have us learn from philosophy to live up to the 
challenge of the powers which science has afforded 
us. Only thus can civilization survive. Book 
Society Recommendation. 7s. 6d. net. 
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By DR. G. G. COULTON 


Medievalism outran modernism In many realms of 
thought. This book admirably traces the growth 
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One of the chief fascinations of this work Is Its 
vital cogency to present-day problems in the social 
and political spheres. 2s. 6d. net. 
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interest in all she sees, and a pleasant habit of describing those 
minor matters of domestic detail which so many chroniclers of 
remote regions neglect. The author’s husband appears as a 
sort of provincial lady’s husband turned empire-builder. 
“ Harry has a book called Hints to Travellers, which says that 
leeches do not go above the knee, but the leeches have not 
read the book.” Mrs. Keith’s drawings are as delightful as 
her story. 

Still Eastward Bound tells of much more ordinary life, but 
it is at least a coherent narrative by a writer who, at the age of 
thirty, has already published between fifteen and twenty books. 
Mr. Lindsey describes a Suffolk childhood, the usual doses of 
school life, first as boy then as master, literary beginnings, 
marriage, trying to live in the country with the usual drawbacks. 
Mr. Lindsey remarks that many reviewers have prophesied 
big sales for him in the future. Judging by this book alone, 
Mr. Lindsey, as a writer, is at the moment neither quite good 
enough nor quite bad enough for the big battalions. 

The last two books on the list present grave difficulties to the 
reviewer who is both kind-hearted and conscientious. The 
two authors are clearly delightful old gentlemen, but neither of 
them has the faintest idea of how to make a book. A Book- 
seller Looks Back consists of lumps of the raw material, some 
amusing, much irrelevant, from which the biography of a 
successful bookselling business might be written. A long diary 
kept by a Victorian matron yields a few plums. 

May 22nd.—Papa last night getting into bed in his usual 
dangerous way of standing upright on the bed, and falling down 
with all his weight, fell out on the floor, smashing the crockery, 
cutting his back, and frightening us all out of our wits. 

Let Me Tell You is another jumble of undigested anecdote. 
All we learn about the author is that he came to London from 
Bradford in the eighties, and has attended almost every big 
London picture-auction since then. Mr. Carter describes a 
recurring dream of his which “proceeds to develop into a 
nightmare of auction arithmetic.” The phrase exactly describes 
this book, which might perhaps have some slight statistical 
value if it were arranged in the right order. Industry, most 
definitely, is not enough. CHARLES SURFACE. 
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New Novels 


Our Time Is Gone. By James Hanley. (The 
tos. 6d.) ” Setty Head, 


Kitty Foyle. By Christopher Morley. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 34.) 
The Morning is Near Us. By Susan Glaspell. (Gollancz, 78. 64) 


Our Time is Gone is the concluding volume of Mr. James 
Hanley’s trilogy of the Fury family. Without having reag the 
other two books, but assured that this need make little 
difference to my appreciation of the third, I approached this 
novel with eagerness, for certain other writings of this author 
have impressed me very deeply ; his angry truthfulness, welq. 
ing sometimes with a highly individual and poetic passion, 
has frequently resulted in passages of work, indeed in whole 
stories, fo. which the word “ genius” has seemed the likelies 
epithet. 

But in this case that fusing of powers which goes to the 
making of, not necessarily a work of genius, but a really good 
novel, does not happen. There are places, especially towards 
the close of the book, where it seems as if it is about to; 
where the author’s power, moving as beautifully as ever to 
direct and illumine one operation and then another of his 
theme, seems at last in train to gather the whole thing up and 
present its concerted meaning. But the achievement does not 
come to pass, and since the author’s fitful power has induced 
large anticipations, we close the book more irritated than we 
would have been by a mediocre novel. 

For “ mediocre” is not a word we can use in description of 
this explosive and unsatisfactory attempt ; Our Time is Gone 
is as brilliantly written in some parts as in others it is im- 
potently noisy ; it would be difficult to over-praise that part of 
the thirteenth chapter which describes the death—torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean—of the stoker, Denny Fury. Here 
Mr. Hanley has full scope for that majestic and eternal sense 
of the sea which combines so nobly in him with a knowledge 
of the seaman’s life as exact and simple as it is profoundly 
tender ; all these abilities are assembled with perfect tran- 
quillity, to celebrate the death of the Ronsa and of the father 
of the Furys. There is no need to ask for better writing than 
this. Nor need we stint praise for the moving pages about 
Joe Kilkey, a conscientious objector in 1916, over fifty, and 
dragged away from his stevedoring life, his loneliness and his 
little son, to be trained to kill men whom he says he will 
never kill; here again we are made to rejoice in the smooth, 
unsentimental work of a master. There are passages of grim 
novelty, too, as always in a Hanley book; it was something 
new, and interesting, to be taken on board troopships and 
hospital ships with the army of charwomen who clean them 
when they dock; here are human dirt, misery and patience 
taken from a novel angle, but accidentally, as it were, and 
without unction. This part of the book lost much, however, 
through Mr. Hanley’s almost eccentric failure with the dialogue 
of the charwomen. Mrs. Gumbs, who is talkative and 4 
personality, is hardly allowed one sentence which bears the 
ring of truth—while as for Mrs. Fury—renowned, as I have 
always understood, among characters in contemporary fiction— 
and the kingpin of this trilogy—of her I can only say, coming 
upon her very late in her history, that, being unable to believe 
a word she said, I could only feel bewilderment, and some- 
times boredom, before those trials and developments of her 
life which were intended to be tragic in effect. 

But if we cannot believe in Mrs. Fury, the person, we can 
at least accept her as a badly presented symbol of tragedy. 
What, however, does the author wish us to make of the 
ineffective noise and fuss of Desmond Fury and his wife? 
Here, surely, is novelistic wastefulness; here is an author 
lashing at pointlessness, and substituting violence for mean- 
ing. There is no purpose here ; Desmond and Sheila, stamp- 
ing, smiling, kissing, being remorseful, being egotistical, being 
ridiculous, are at the end of the book the empty, unexplained 
props which they were at the beginning—and having pursued 
them, with dying hope but out of respect for Mr. Hanley, 
from noisy page to page, we say farewell to them with pleasure, 
pondering on the blindness that may ride with power. 

To sum up, here for those who have followed their difficult 
fates in the other two books, are the wound-up destinies of 
the Furys, presented most unevenly. Peter in prison; 
Anthony at sea, on the dangerous waters of 1916; Maureen 
dragged at the heels of a sordid love ; Denny drowned ; and 
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London Transport has now been re-named Turkish 
Delight. Passengers and trew alike revel in the fragrance of 
Turkish cigarettes. And they know too that to win the ‘Economic 
War’ 


keep our dollars for buying aircraft from the States. 


we must buy more tobacco from our ally Turkey and 


Good Turkish cigarettes need cost you no more than 
ordinary Virginias. Ask for De Reszke Turks, made by a firm 
with half a century’s experience in selecting and blending fine 


Turkish tobaccos. 


De Reszke TURKS 





Z rm Ys, ZA 
10 ae Sp 
for Ja ~>* 20 FOR 1/2 
ANSWER TO 5,371 CORRESPONDENTS. — Yes, we do know that the modern Turk does 


not wear a fez. But how would you dress up as a Turk ? 
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worth Fighting For 


Many worthy institutions have appealed to the public 
But surely none so humane as 
the crusade against Cancer. This dreadful 
claimed 74,000 victims last year alone. 


conscience for help. 
disease 


YOU can help us to keep this number down. YOUR 
practical help given freely now will help us to con- 
tinue the fight with unabated Treatment and Research 
which in these difficult times costs us more than ever. 


Take up an interest in this great cause, join us in the 
effort to discover knowledge, relieve the suffering, 
defeat despair, lower the death roll, win through to 
ultimate success. 








'FULHAM ROAD - - 


LONDON, S.W.3. 
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Mrs. Fury, laying all her family passion aside, taking refuge 
with the nuns in the Hospice of St. Mary Magdalene. It is a 
disappointing book, but it has conclusion, and many pages 
where pity, force and nobility achieve brief miracles. 

Kitty Foyle is great fun ; very delicious and easy to read. 
It tells a sugary, sentimental, would-be sad story—as old, but 
by no means as true as the hills—but the success and the 
pleasantness are in the telling, which comes off a treat. 
Mr. Morley makes Kitty, aged twenty-eight, rattle off her 
own story—of childhood in Philadelphia, with her amusing 
Irish father ; schooldays in the Middle West; love, in New 
York and here and there, with her impossibly grand and out- 
of-reach young man; business success; probable marriage 
with an alert young Jew doctor. Kitty’s slang and her quick 
line in character-drawing are excellent; she and her girl- 
friends raise very easy laughs, and the general flow of tough- 
ness and outspokenness make it a point of honour with us to 
forgive her lapses into what she calls her “Irish,” and in 
general to swallow the molasses when she doles it out. She 
is alive and American and a pet—all ready for Ginger Rogers 
to put her over on the screen, even more of a pet than she is 
now. 

Miss Glaspell’s story cannot be as airily assimilated ; her 
heroine is also by way of being a pet—though I imagine the 
author thinks more than that of her. She is a rather mature 
pet—somewhere verging on forty. She has been banished 
from her small American home-town for many years, and 
returning there, full of joy, to live in the old house by the 
cemetery, she brings with her two adopted children—a 
Mexican Indian boy and a little Greek girl. With these and 
her donkey, Pancho Villa, she proposes to restore family 
happiness to the neglected old house of childhood. But she 
encounters mystery and sorrow. The plot, in fact, assumes 
a Eugene-O’Neill-and-water quality, and is neither quite 
credible nor sufficiently moving for the hints it scatters as it 
moves along. However, there is a solution of sorts, and it 
seems that Lydia’s sunny goodwill is to be victorious over 
the shadows of the past. The writing is graceful, but facile. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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The Life and Letters of 
Edward Boscawen, 


Mrs. 1719-1761 
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“Charming letters they are, in their simplicity and 
vivacity, their loving trustfulness and pride.’ 
Basil de Selincourt in Observer. 
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TOWARDS A PATTERN 


Letters to a friend by a sister of 
Harold Nicolson. 


Gwen St. Aubyn 


The story of the discovery of God, of the passing, 

through pain, from one world into another. It touched 
and moved me... sincere, human and encouraging 
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Shorter Notices 


The Provincial Lady in War-Time. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


War-TIME finds the Provincial Lady in pretty good form 
She starts the war in Devonshire, and, having had time 1 
observe and record the surprising effects of war condition 
upon the population, migrates to London Patriotically jg 
search of work. Of the sort of work that she is looking fy 
there is, of course, none to be had, as she is assured by q | 

series of officials and persons in touch with officials, §h. 
manages, however, to get her services accepted as voluntary 
helper in an A.R.P. canteen at Charing Cross, and of her gg. 
leagues she produces a collection of admirably malicioys 
sketches. The great thing about the Provincial Lady js thy 
nothing can get her down: she thrives on inconveniences, 
records the rebuffs administered by officialdom with exactly 
the same gaiety that she gives to descriptions of the antics of 
the most eccentric of her colleagues, and when she is finally 
informed that her services, in a more suitable capacity, may 
after all be required, professes herself as much staggered 
as pleased. Her latest book, the lightest of reading, is perfec 
literature for anyone who wants merely to be diverted 
pluperfect perhaps for brains temporarily weakened by the 
ravages of influenza. : 


The Life of a Painter. By Sir John Lavery. (Cassell. 18s.) 


One of the best stories in Sir John Lavery’s autobiography 
records how Lady Oxford, at a dinner party, said that she 
wanted him to come and see her Lavery—and promptly 
showed him a picture by de Laszlo. There is not much simi. 
larity between the pictures of the two, but their lives have q 
certain resemblance. Both were born poor, both served an 
apprenticeship as photographers’ assistants, both were lucky 
in their first commissions, and both in time won through to 
fame and fortune, largely through their personal charm. As 
authors, there is no resemblance between them ; such auto 
biography as de Laszlo wrote was unreadable, Sir John’s 
memoirs are a continuous delight. He writes of his life 
with perfect candour, and his pages are packed with good 
stories. His pages on Irish politicians are not without a 
certain importance, for he knew some of the Irish leaders at 
the time of the Treaty intimately, and what he writes about 
their activities in London just before the Treaty was signed 
differs in a few small but interesting details from the commonly 
accepted version of events. 


By E. M. Delafey 


War Begins at Home. By Mass-Observation. (Chatto and 
Windus. 9s. 6d.) 

MASS-OBSERVATION maintains two groups of observers, one 
stationed in “ Worktown,” a northern industrial city, one in 
“ Metrop,” a London suburb. This book consists of the 
reports of these groups on opinion and behaviour since, the 
beginning of the war. Much of the material is of interest, 
though one may permit oneself to doubt whether such selec- 
tive and superficial reports possess a tithe of the importance 
which their authors claim for them; they are, moreover, 
compiled in a style of uncompromising slovenliness. 


American Jazz Music. By Wilder Hobson. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts is an excellent introduction to American Jazz Music, 
written with knowledge and a sense of proportion, and quite 
free from the fancifulness and pretentiousness which have 
disfigured most earlier treatises on the subject. It is supple- 
mented by a well-chosen list of gramophone records, many 
of which are, however, unfortunately made only in America 
and are at the moment therefore unobtainable in this country 


999 and All That. By Norman Riley. (Goilancz. §s 

Tuts facetiously titled book is a scrappy and jocose history 
of the Ministry of Information. It is intended as an attack, 
but spoils what is—to say the least—an arguable case 
by being written exclusively from the point of view a 
the narrowest and least thoughtful type of journalist. All 
the old jokes which did such heroic service in the early weeks 
of the war are here paraded once again, and such constructive 
suggestions as are made are not remarkable for their wisdom 
Its net effect is to make one transfer one’s sympathies from 4 
harassed Press to a harassed Ministry. 


The Plate of St. George’s Chapel. By E. 
(S.P.C.K. §s.) 
Ix Canon Ollard’s series of monographs on St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, Mr. Alfred Jones’s scholarly and 
well illustrated account of the plate is of special interest. 
Though few of the pieces are earlier than the Restoration, 
the superb silver made in London under Charles II and his 
brother is well represented, notably in two great flagons 
embossed with feathers, by an unidentified “T.B.” of 1662. 
Mr. Jones says that the best collection of such English church 
flagons is—or was—in the Kremlin, of all places. 


Alfred Jones. 
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THE KINGS HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON 


Specially reduced terms for long term 
residence. 





For a Quiet Spring Holiday 


You need not look beyond the pleasant 
luxury and peaceful contentment of the 


HEADLAND HOTEL, 


TORQUAY 





All fifty be »yms (many with private bath) 

and have uninterrupted views over 

the sunny waters of Tor Bay. 

Here you wi find a cuisine far removed 

from the jinary, and the personal services 

of a Sw Manager. In short, a first-class 
tel under the same direction 





And Here is Peace . . 


A shelt da of 60 acres. A sun-trap 

: An hospitable and first-class 
unshine and spring flowe 

Lon n hour by train Sporting 


in the grounds. 


THE SPA HOTEL, 
ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


l-booklet entitled “And here 
is peace.” 


Tele ne: Tunbridge Wells 1911. 
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by Ashley Courtenay 


There is a gulf of difference between a 
Christmas and an Easter holiday. Christ- 
mas is largely a time of remembrance. 
Perhaps it is the one occasion in the 
year when we make that supreme effort 
to keep our friendships in good repair 
by sending out cards, gifts and letters. 


But Easter-time is essentially more 
personal. After a hard winter, coupled 
with the strain of war days, we begin to 
realise as Easter is heralded that we are 
in need of repair ourselves. 


What better “ workshop ” could we go 
to for refitting than a really well-run hotel 
in a congenial spot? There is a great 
deal of importance in settling on a hotel 
where everything will be in tune with 
one’s temperament. It may be that you 
personally have a fancy for Torquay as 
a base, or a day spent on Dartmoor, and 
another throwing pebbles on Anstey or 
Babbacombe Beach. Or perhaps you 
have an urge to revisit Bournemouth, to 
ride in the New Forest, or just pick shells 
over at Studland. Others will elect to 
play golf, or to ride, to walk, to fish. 
But it may be that, all some ask for, is 
just good food, a good bed, and restful 
surroundings. 


’ 


Each hotel on this page is personally 
known to me. Each will fit in with many 
a “Spectator” reader’s needs. But if 
you do not see what you require in the 
shop window, write to me, and, so far 
as south and south-west England is con- 
cerned, my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books 
should provide the solution, not only for 
Easter, but for spring and summer holi- 
days ahead. 


Price 1/3 each (Post free). 


Requests for advice or orders for copies of 
these books should b addressed to Mr 
Ashley Courtenay, at The Spectator Limited, 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Su x, 1939-1940 
Edition. 200 pages Vol. II, Devon, Corn 
wall, Somerset. 2nd Edition published 1938 
190 pages. Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. 
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—And here is Warmth 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 
: 


THE GRAND HOTEL, 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Paul for Brochure and 
details of Easter arrangements. 





So near and yet so safe 


No need to worry about petrol. Fast train 
service to Paddington. Only two minutes’ 
walk from station. Open fires. Central 
heating. Gas or electric fires in bedrooms, 
Every bedroom has its own private bath, 
Squash and Golf at Sonning two miles. 
Inclusive terms from 44 guineas. 


GROVE HALL HOTEL, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


Telephone: Twyford 106 





COME FOR EASTER! 


FRESH EGGS, FRESH AIR AND 
FRESH SPRING FLOWERS. 


CREST, Crowborough, 


SUSSEX 


75 minutes only from Victoria Station to 


Hotel door. And then? Controllable Central 
heating in every room. The best of good 
fare. Lift American Cocktail Lounge. 
Many a sheltered nook in our lovely garden, 


From 4'5 to 9 guineas a week. Special 
reductions for long stays, as well as special 
week-end rates for the Services. 
Crowborough 394-5 





Avoid Disappointment. 


Last Christmas we had to disappoint hun- 
dreds who applied to us too late. Avoid 
disappointment by writing to-day to:— 


WARNES, 


WORTHING 


for Easter Programme and Tariff. 


Remember. Worthing has the advantage 

of fast and frequent electric train service. 

Worthing too has an enviable record for 

sunshine Whilst at Warnes Easter has 
ever been a special occasion. 


BOOK FOR EASTER NOW! 


FOR SPRING, EASTER OR WAR-TIME 
RESIDENCE, Safe, Sheltered and Sunny. 


BOURNE HALL, 


BOURNEMOUTH 


100 modernly equipped rooms. Bridge, 
Billiards. And in a key position—id. bus 
ride from Square. 


Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray. 


And, under same direction, 


HOTEL RIPOSO, BEXHILL 


FOR EASTER AND SPRING 


Our position on the West Cliff is the finest 
in the town. 


WE HAVE A LICENSED AND FULLY- 
EQUIPPED BRIDGE CLUB. 
Our Solarium with the patented Rosenburg 


ultra-violet rays, provides. sun - bathing 
24 hours a day. 


TOLLARD ROYALHOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Terms and details trom 
Miss P. E. Woolcock. 





When Easter Comes 


Spring Flowers ... or the Harbour lights? 
Ships in the Bay or wind on the heath? 
Romance? Sunshine? Golf? Sailing? All 
are here for the early visitor at:— 


GREENBANK HOTEL, 


FALMOUTH 


PRIVATE PIER. 
CRAFT OF ALL KINDS FOR HIRE. 
Write to J. A. Taylor for details. 


Telephone: Falmouth 440-1. 











A fine example of 18th century coaching 

house perfectly modernised. Here good 

food, a good cellar, and good nights can 
be enjoyed . . . always. 


The grill, cocktail lounge, and ballroom (first 
class London band) are daily attractions. 


Royal Clareuce Hotel 
Exeter 


“In the quiet of the Cathedral Close.” 


Write for Brochure, or "phone 4071/2. 








Welcome Spring 


She has already made her debut in the 
lovely grounds of 


LINCOMBE HALL, 


The Garden Hotel of TORQUAY 


And—always, there is Peace, Warmth, 
the comfort of modern appointments, suites 
and private bathrooms, and, if need be— 
central heating. 
tnclusive Spring Terms—from 4 gns. 
Easter Week—from 5 gns. 
Write for Brochure and Easter Programme. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 


No. 25 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and {1 1s. are offered for 
the most entertaining composite poems of not more than twelve 
lines, beginning with the line— 

Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

Not more than two consecutive lines may be taken from any 
one poem. 

Alteration of punctuation is permissible, but not of text. 
The sources of quotations must be indicated. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 

tition No. 25.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 

riday, March 8th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entiy submitted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 14d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 23 


Tue usual prizes were offered for descriptions of, or reflections 
on, the black-out in the style of any one of the following: (1) 
Dr. Johnson, (2) Alexander Pope, (3) Sir W. S. Gilbert, (4) 
Aldous Huxley, (5) Harold Nicolson, (6) Charles Morgan. 
This was a most agreeable competition to judge. Although 
there was a large entry, the standard was high, and they made 
pleasant reading. Numerically, the modern writers were far 
outstripped by the old. Pope was the most popular, Dr. 
Johnson came next, and Gilbert third. Messrs. Huxley and 
Morgan were neglected. A fair number essayed the ambitious 
task of parodying Mr. Nicolson, but only two of them came 
near the mark ; Miss E. Mackie sent in a very fair entry, and 
Mr. E. H. Bedwell, though his entry as a whole just failed to 
come off, had an admirable passage in which the Foreign 
Office was suggestively described as “ the dowdy Victorian pile 
which, across the dusty plain of the Horse Guards, watches 
the pelicans of St. James’s Park.” There were a number of 
good Johnsons, the best of them from Mr. S. Gordon, the 
Rev. W. E. J. Lindfield, Mr. J. Hutton Squire, and Mr. R. S. 
Jaffray. The best of the Gilberts were produced by Willy 
Tadpole and Mr. A. A. Fletcher-Jones ; of the Popes by Miss 
C. M. Bowen and Mr. Duncan Wilson; Mr. Cecil Monk 
Gould was the only competitor to achieve a successful Huxley ; 
Mr. Charles Morgan eluded the grasp of all competitors. 

The prizes, with so much talent to choose from, were un- 
usually difficult to award. In the circumstances, the fairest 
course seemed to be to pool the prize-money, add a guinea out- 
standing from a previous competition, and give a prize of a 
guinea each to Miss C. M. Bowen and Mr. Duncan Wilson 
for their Popes, Willy Tadpole for his Gilbert, and Mr. S. 
Gordon for his Johnson. 


POPE ON THE BLACK-OUT 


Mark how the Town unwonted aspects wears ; 
The streets are deserts, silent stretch the squares ; 
In Stygian darkness wandering to and fro 

The cits like shadows in Avernus go. 

The houses stand, as like as pin to pin, 

All blank without, funereal gloom within; 

Or if perchance the candles shine too bright, 

Or some small crevice shows a gleam of light, 
Not long th’ offence to outraged heaven will cry, 
Or ‘scape the Warden’s all-observing eye. 

As in the dark, so ancient proverbs say, 

The feline tribe shows one unvaried grey, 

So too in nymphs the charms that men admire, 
The dimpled cheek, the eye’s alluring fire, 
The silks and gems, procured at so much 
All in one dim obscurity are lost 

Who then would brave the perils of the way 

To grace the rout, or to attend the play? 

No more the wits to coffee-house resort ; 

No more the beaux pursue their amorous sport ; 
The world of fashion holds no longer sway ; 


cost, 


Domestic virtues are the mode today. 

Devoted matrons leave all other cares 

To feed their spouses and to nurse their heirs ; 
And nubile maids their needles nimbly ply 


To clothe some warrior of the sea or sky 
So war's alarms bid vain pursuits to cease, 
And Mars instructs us in the arts of peace 


C. M. Bowen. 
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EXTRACT FROM A MORAL EPISTLE 
BY ALEXANDER POPE. 


Invention sure would benefit the race, 

Could but our Reason with our wits keep pace 

Whos: sum of progress is, the cure to find : 

Of evils lately by ourselves designed. 

Go! look on London, once the town of light, 

Embattled now to face Arminius’ might, 

Vain task by day, at eve her swollen state 

She seeks obscurely to dissimulate. 

Only the Thames, untaught, with watery path 

Can guide the ministers of Prussian wrath. 

The godlike terror of Bengal decreed 

“Let there be night,” and there was night indeed, 

Windows and streets are draped in Stygian gloom 

As if to mourn in time their future doom. 

No candle now reveals with flattering glow 

The belle within to her benighted beau. 

E’en the wise virgin’s lamp, its veil unfurled, 

Blazes a bad deed to a good drab world. 

Catius* no more the once resplendent sign 

Invites to plays to women or to wine— 

(More happy Gula,* whose sagacious nose 

Smells out his meal, and lights him as he goes), 

The poor pedestrian herd unruly strays, 

Jostling offensive in the darkened ways, 

Their only lamp, some unextinguished star 

Or the dim prospect of a lightening war. 

Nor thus may some escape their instant fate 

Who see the swift advancing car—too late, 

And groping to avoid the wrath to come 

Are blind to look upon their present doom, 

_ * 7 * 

Thus nightly in the total shade we lie 

Of Adolph, the great Anarch’s deputy, 

And our obscurity foretells too plain 

A second Chaos’ universal reign. 

[* Field-Marshal Hermann Goering. 

satirised by the poet (Warburton). 
(Warburton).] 





*A luxurious nobleman 
* A bibulous judge 


DuNcCAN WILSON. 


SIR W. S. GILBERT ON THE BLACK-OUT. 
A warden’s a man who must do what he can 
To ensure that our windows we black out, 

And so when he hints you show too many glints 
Do not curse and command him to back out. 
And if he should ask you to put on your mask you 

Should readily do so with bonhomie ; 
Such self-preservation supplied by the Nation 
Is mere common-sense and economy. 


So next time when he calls and strides onto your hall’s 
Polished parquet, remember he’s trying 

To save you from bits of bombardment by Fritz, 
And be most circumspect in replying. 

Although mildly ironic, he may turn demonic 
If angered. And then with what venom he 

May think he’s a cute *un unmasking a Teuton 
Most clearly in touch with the enemy. 


Therefore be polite in the dead of the night ; 
Face the facts and endeavour to see whole, 
And soon you'll conclude that the fellow’s not rude 
Nor a cad with his eye on the key-hole. 
Likewise do not twit him with folly nor hit him 
Because of his grin or his puny form, 
Or else, self-defeating, you soon may be meeting 
A man in His Majesty’s uniform. 
WiL_y TADPoLe. 


DR. JOHNSON ON THE BLACK-OUT. 


Boswell: “I hope, Sir, that I see you well?” “ Pish, Sir,” 
replied Johnson with much ill-humour, “how could I be well? 
It is as safe to cross the Strand as the Caribbean sea. Scoundrels 
drive their hackney carriages to the common danger and there 
is no watch to apprehend them. I 2m lame, old and blind ; you 
bring me two miles through a Stygian darkness to offer me 4 
glass of poor wine and if I come without broken bones you ask 
me if I am well. No, Sir, I am very ill.” 

Being desicous of eliciting the Doctor's true view of the recent 
notorious precautions ordered in the town, I essayed a new tactic 
Boswell: “Samson is so incensed against the Government that 
he has sworn to hire a dwelling beyond the City boundary and 
to set candles blazing in every window.” Johnson: “ Sir, Samson 
is a fool. His candles may divert his own numskull but they 
may bring hell-fire upon his neighbours. Aye, Sir,” cried he, 
warming to his work, “ there is an example of your true Egotist. 
He can neither brook the tiny pricks and inconveniences we af 
called upon to bear, nor understand the reason for their infliction, 
so he must needs pit his little wit against the Law and imperil 
us all with his paltry defiance.” Boswell: “But, Sir, these 
precautions seemed to please you ill.” Johnson: “Ho, St, and 
does not bitter physic please you ill, too? Nay, but if a man 3s 
in grievous health and his nurse brings him a posset, may he er 
the cup out of the window and break his neighbour's head? 
No, Sir, grumbling will do him no harm, but he must swallow 


the dose to be saved.” : : 
S. GORDON. 
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War Finance 


Treasury's Grip on Gilt-Edged—Real and Money Costs—The Banking Position 


By CUSTOS 


So far this has been an odd war not merely from the mili- 
tary but from the financial standpoint. It is the military 
wrorise which has made possible the financial surprise. In 
conditions which it is now the fashion to describe as total 
warfare, connoting air bombardment as well as large-scale 
operations on the ground, the best that could be hoped of 
fnancial markets would be that they would continue to 
function. Admittedly, the Treasury would have all the 
advantages which go with a rigid control of the supply of 
securities in a closed system, but they would lack the psycho- 
logical atmosphere in which tactical superiority can be 
pressed home. 

It is as well, perhaps, to keep these facts before us when 
assessing the present position and the outlook. Contrary 
to expectation the war has been slow to start up. One 
important consequence has been that, even making full 
allowance for the careful preparations which had been made, 
the transition from a peace to a war footing in the City was 
efiected with a remarkable smoothness. More than that, 
the preliminary stages in the financing of war have been 
negotiated with unexpected ease 

SECURITIES PrIcES RISE 

How many of us would have predicted last September 
that after the first six months of war gilt-edged stocks would 
have risen by anything between 10 and 20 per cent. and 
that security values as a whole would stand substantially 
above pre-war levels? 

That is what has actually happened. Thanks to a favour- 
able psychological atmosphere, in which the authorities have 
been able to enlist speculative as well as investment support 
for their plans for cheap borrowing (i.e., a high level of 
gilt-edged prices), the performance of markets has exceeded 
all expectations. So favourable, indeed, have conditions 
been that the Treasury has been able to use two essential 
market operations, which in less happy circumstances might 
have depressed investment sentiment, to its own advantage. 
First was the plan for dealing with the £350,000,000 of 
4; per cent. Conversion Loan. Sensing the situation, the 
Treasury grasped the nettle firmly and presented holders 
with the alternative of taking cash or accepting conversion 
at par into a new 2 per cent. short-dated bond. For many 
holders the new bond was quite an unsuitable security. As 
a result there was a scramble to find alternative investments 
and prices rose sharply over a wide front. At the same 
time the offer of a bond carrying so low a 1ate of interest as 
2 per cent. was a gesture of official strength which was not 
lost on investors throughout the country. 


EFFECTS OF REQUISITIONING 

Now the authorities are following up this success by 
making a beginning in the task of requisitioning British 
holdings of dollar securities. The first list of sixty stocks 
Must represent only a small fraction of the dollar invest- 
ments held in this country, and is made up for the most part 
of out-of-the-way issues which would be more likely to find 
a place in the portfolios of trust companies than of the 
ordinary investor or the speculative operator. In fact, one 
finds it difficult to understand how the list has been chosen 
unless it comprises securities which the register has shown 
as being held in convenient-sized blocks by the trusts. One 
would imagine that with the co-operation of such a large 
organisation as J. P. Morgan and Co. and its investment 
affiliate the marketing problem will present few difficulties. 

On Wall Street the news of requisitioning has scarcely 
caused a ripple of the market’s placid surface. Logically, 
this indication of orderly selling should help to bring higher 
Prices, but in an election year American stock markets have 
to contend with more important problems than the liquida- 
tion of European holdings. Thus we see the effects of 


requisitioning much more clearly in London markets than 
in New York. 


Here the result has been to give an impetus 


to the rise in prices on the theory that the sterling paid out 
to British holders in exchange for the called-up securities 
will have to seek new employment. What amount is 
involved can only be estimated, but if it is no more than 
£25,000,000 it will make its influence felt at a time when 
few people are selling. In anticipation of this re-investment 
demand a broad buying movement, covering front-rank in- 
dustrial equities as well as gilt-edged and prior charge stocks, 
has already acquired a considerable momentum. 
MONEY AND Goops 

So far, so good. Markets have held up and the Treasury 
has been content to help on the upward movement in gilt- 
edged prices by holding back its war loan issues. A form 
of continuous borrowing, which is attracting about 
£7,000,000 a week of small savings, is in operation through 
the sale of Savings Certificates and 3 per cent. Defence 
Bonds, and for the rest the gap between expenditure and 
revenue is being bridged by an expansion of the floating 
debt. 

From a technical standpoint this is a happy position to 
be in after six months of war, but it would be foolish to 
attach any great importance to it. While the satisfactory 
functioning of financial markets is of immense assistance 
to the Government in carrying through its borrowing plans, 
the task of paying for the war raises much more difficult 
problems than those of market machinery. Fundamentally, 
war finance is not merely a question of money. If the 
Government’s only problem was one of finding the money 
to foot the bill the financing of the war would be a relatively 
simple task, at any rate in the internal sense. In the last 
resort an internal expenditure of, say, £3,000 million a 
year could be met by the method of inflation. The printing 
press could be turned on and the Government bills paid 
in heavily depreciated currency. I do not suggest that is a 
likely expedient, still less a desirable one, but it is high time 
many people ceased to ask: How shall we find the money? 
It is not the mere provision of currency and credit which 
sets limits to a nation’s war effort. 

The truth is, of course, that war effort is conditioned by 
factors such as man-power, production capacity and powers 
of organisation, except, of course, in so far as a netion is 
compelled or can afford to draw on the resources of other 
countries. Only in this external sense does money really 
impose limits on what can be done. Great Britain has a 
very large war chest in the form of gold and foreign 
currency reserves, which can be and are being used to 
increase our war effort, but it is also true that Great Britain 
is such a large importer of food and raw materials that 
uniess exports were substantially increased these money 
assets would be rapidly exhausted in an intensive modern 
war. 

DIVERTING RESOURCES 

The financial problem, then, is best seen as the money 
aspect of the much larger problem of maximising the war 
effort. To get some sort of idea of what is involved quanti- 
tatively, let us begin by accepting the most reliable estimate 
of the gross income of the nation as about £6,000 millions. 
This is the money value of the physical output of the whole 
country, and is the only source from which resources of men 
and materials are available for war, for consumption, for 
capital works, and every other purpose. Clearly, if we 
know how much of this income the Government is going to 
need for war purposes we have a measure of the real cost 
which war involves. 

About three months ago the Chancellor told us that 
Government expenditure was running at the rate of £2,500 
millions a year. Since then the pace has quickened, and 
for the forthcoming financial year it is hard to envisage out- 
goings of less than £3,000 millions. On that assumption, 


which may well prove on the optimistic side, about one-half 
of the national income will have to be diverted to the 
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Government's use. This is a much larger proportion than 
in peace-time. It follows that a large transfer of spending 
ower must be made from the public to the State. Only 
in this way can the fundamental task of war finance—to 
yansfer resources from ordinary consumption to the pur- 
poses ef war—be accomplished. 





THE INFLATION EVIL 


(ne obvious means of effecting this necessary reduction of 
consumption is to inflate the currency. This implies a 
dciberate raising of prices with the object of cutting down 
the public’s spending power. In this context the mechanism 
by which inflation is brought about, whether by printing 
more bank notes or by excessive Government borrowing 
from the banking system, is unimportant. The point is 
that the Government adopts inflation as a means to an end. 
Js iit the right means? Today, there is a remarkable 
unanimity that it is not. Quite apart from the danger of 
a controlled rise in prices giving place, at a later stage, to a 
runaway rise as wages chase the mounting cost of living, the 
infation method is hopelessly unfair. It 1s unfair as 
between rich and poor, as between those with fixed money 
incomes (e.g., the rentier class and pensioners) and those 
who are in a posiiion to raise their money incomes as prices 
rise. 

The experience of post-war Germany, when inflation 
got really out of hand, is an object-lesson in the social dis- 
turbance and commercial chaos which inflation may produce. 
The appeal of this method is its easiness. We may be 
thankful, therefore, that its dangers are now so well recog- 
nised. A moderate rise in prices in war conditions is un- 
avoidable, but it is already clear that the Government has 
set its face against any really substantial rise as a part of its 
financial policy. It has even gone so far as to subsidise 
important key commodities, which enter largely into 
working-class living costs, so as to prevent a rise from getting 
under way. This may shock the economist purists, but it is 
good financial tactics at a time when it is all-important to 
prevent any wages-cost of living chase from starting. If the 
peg can be inserted now, the Government should be able to 
implement more fundamental corrective measures later on. 


TAXATION AND BORROWING 


One is forced back on the well-tried methods of taxation 
and borrowing as offering the most likely solution of the 
war financing problem. Whichever method is used, the 
object is the same—to divert resources from the private 
individual to the State, and there is no question of any 
choice between present and future burdens. Whether the 
State takes money by taxing or borrowing the real burden 
of war falls on the present generation. It is summed up in 
all the hardships and sacrifices implied in a lowering of the 
standard of living. Some classes may gain, others will lose, 
but the average standard must fall. The essential point is 
that‘a loan operation does not differ from taxation in the 
sense that it cannot relieve the problem of transferring 
resources from peace to war purposes. The men and 
materials used for war purposes this year instead of in 
peace-time pursuits have to be provided now, and the effects 
of this division of economic activity must be felt now in 
imumerable ways and cannot be thrown forward. There is, 
of course, this difference between taxing and borrowing, 
that whereas taxation takes money from the individual for 
good and all, the raising of loans leaves a problem of 
capital repayment and interest to be faced in future years. 
While a huge internal debt is to be avoided as far as prac- 
tcable, since the annual interest service may bring big 
drawbacks through impeding necessary expenditure on the 
social services, it is always a debt which a community owes 
to itself. However it is dealt with, the results can only 
affect different classes of the community. 

Having underlined that fact, one may also emphasise that 
taxation should be pushed to its utmost limit so as to reduce 
borrowing as far as possible. Where the limit of taxation 
lies depends partly on the temper of the community and 
Partly on the ingenuity of the Chancellor in opening up 
sources of revenue which will not bear too hardly on any 
Particular class or destroy the will to work. In this war 
tts already clear that expenditure will be on a scale which 
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will necessitate heavy taxation and heavy borrowing at one 
and the same time. For example, in a £3,000 million 
budget a tax revenue of £1,500 million would be as much 
as the Government would be expected to raise, which would 
leave an equal amount to be met out of loans. 

How are loans on this huge scale to be raised? It will be 
apparent that as far as possible this borrowing must be 
effected out of genuine savings. Otherwise, if the Govern- 
ment creates its own credit within the banking system, 
inflationary forces are set in motion and the desired curtail- 
ment of public spending power does not take place. Un- 
fortunately, the “ normal” savings of the community, even 
allowing for possible postponement of capital expenditure on 
maintenance and renewal of existing assets, cannot be 
reckoned as more than £750,000,000 a year. That still 
leaves a gap of about {750,000,000 to be bridged, and this 
figure, in turn, provides a rough measure of the extent to 
which savings, by one device or another, need to be in- 
creased. Rationing, which may have to be extended over a 
wide range of commodities, will help to enforce saving, and 
a judicious choice of media, e.g., certificates, bonds, will 
tempt the various classes of investors. How far voluntary 
saving will meet the needs of the situation time alone will 
show, but there is a strong case for giving it a fair chance 
before falling back on compulsory schemes on the Keynes 
model. 


Banks’ Liquip STRENGTH 


What part will the banks play in the Government's 
financing schemes? They are already lending their powerful 
aid in adding substantially to their holdings of Treasury Bills. 
Between September, 1939, and January of this year the bill 
portfolios of the ten London clearing banks have risen from 
a little under £280,000,000 to nearly £388,000,000, an in- 
crease of over £100,000,000. In this way the resources which 
are concentrated in the banking system have been made 
available for Government use. Pending the time when 
Whitehall, ia its wisdom, chooses to launch its war loans on 
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the open market, the burden has been thrown on to the 
foating debt which has now risen to something like £1,500 
millions. Week by week Lombard Street has been taking 
up large amounts of Treasury Bills, but even so the cost of 
fnancing this type of borrowing has been remarkably low. 
Between September, 1939, and January, 1940, the aggregate 
deposits of the ten clearing banks have risen by over 
£160,000.000 to £2,409,000,000. [his movement has re- 
versed the contractionary process of 1938 and the early part 
of 1939. when foreign funds were leaving London on a 
heavy scale. During 1938 the total of Treasury Bills issued 
through the weekly tender fell from £622.000,000 to 
{£488,000.000 The re-expansion of deposits in the latter 
part of 1939 was not due to any refiow of foreign funds but 
to the outbreak of war and its corollary. large and increasing 
Government expenditure. The banks’ investment port- 
folios have remained remarkably stable, advances have not 
so far begun to rise sharply, despite the quickening pace of 
industry and the closing of the new issue market, while there 
has been a very large increase in holdings of cash and bills. 
Just before war broke out the “quick” assets of the ten 
clearing banks amounted to £730,000,000 ; by the end of 
January they had risen to £860 000,000. Thus, at present 
the banks’ proportion of liquid assets to deposits is unusually 
high at something over 30 per cent. This implies that there 
is a considerable amount of slack to be taken up in the bank- 
ing system. The banks themselves will doubtless welcome 
developments which would enable them or compel them to 
move away from excessive liquidity. The first move in this 
direction—the beginning of the Government’s War Loan 
issue—is probably not far ahead. On reasonable terms the 
Treasury should encounter little difficulty in carrying 
through a successful operation on a large scale. 


Building Societies in War 


BUILDING Societies took the first strain of war, not perhaps 
without discomfort, but with efliciency and confidence. 
They stood the strain until it passed, and they seek now to 
find a new equilibrium. Doubtless it will be very different 
from their peace-time equilibrium ; it is unlikely that the 
public will require new mortgages at the rate of over 
{130,000,000 a year while war lasts ; they will be lucky if 
they continue to receive 34 per cent. tax free on their 
investments while the societies continue to provide rapidly 
increasing sums of taxation on their behalf ; lucky, too, if 
they continue to receive the voluntary rebate of mortgage 
interest which old borrowers have enjoyed for the past seven 
years. But an organisation which controls upwards of 
{700,000,000 of money—largely of the small man’s money 
—will find that it has an essential function to fill in a country 
at war. The problem now is to map out that function. 


A Liquip INVESTMENT 


The special problems connected with the outbreak of war 
have now passed. We know from the balance-sheets of 
several building societies that the demand for the repayment 
of shares and deposits just before and just after the outbreak 
of war was substantial, and that it was met without undue 


difficulty. The societies have recognised that it was a legiti- 
mate demand. People suddenly faced with an unexpected 
need for money owing to evacuation, loss of employment or 


ome other cause connected with the outbreak of war, turn 
naturally to their building society investments because these 
vestments have suffered no depreciation and are not diffi 
cult to realise 

_ Moreover, the small investor placed his money in the 
building society precisely because he wanted an investment 
which was repayable at short notice. In adopting this form 
of capitalisation the building societies have assumed certain 
liabilities towards the public which they did well carefully 
t0 respect in the days of crisis. 


POSITION OF BORROWERS 


Equally they have had to make some concessions to their 
borrowing members, many of whom have either been called 
to the colours or have lost the income from which they 
made regular payments to the societies. But fortunately the 
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losses under this heading have not been so severe as was 
feared. Recent speeches by building society chairmen have 
shown that the decision to make grants from the Military 
Service (Special Allowances) Committee towards the civil 
liabilities of men serving has gone far towards mitigating 
this danger. Moreover, it has once again been shown that 
there is no desire on the part of the borrowing public to 
default. 

Nevertheless, the societies suffered as from the outbreak 
of war an immediate demand for the return of investments 
and some diminution of their normal income from borrowing 
members. The inevitable result was a decrease in liquid 
assets in the form of cash and gilt-edged investments. This 
has been seen in the balance-sheet of important societies 
recently published. It is unimportant because it has either 
already ceased to exist or will shortly do so, for instance the 
Halifax Society, which is the largest in the world, 
shows a reduction of £1,698,000, although still holding 
nearly £22,000,000 in liquid funds. 

The societies met the situation by immediately curtailing 
their new advances other than those which were already 
arranged for. They were thus lending comparatively little 
new money, and were receiving a steady if somewhat sub- 
norma! flow of repayments of outstanding advances. The 
flow of new investment, too, continued steadily though on 
a smaller scale than usual and the demand for repayment of 
share capital swollen at the outbreak of war has, as Sir 
Harold Bellman recently showed, now dropped back to a 
less than a normal figure. But the building societies have 
adjusted the flow of business, so that income shall exceed 
expenditure and liquid assets be built up to a more than 
normal figure. 








EFFECT ON ADVANCES 
Probably the official figures of building society activities 
which will be issued next month will reflect the sharp cutting 
off of normal activities which took place in September. The 
forecast of these figures which is usually published in the 
Building Societies’ Gazette at about this period is not avail- 
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THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office : 
4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 





Paid-up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve 2,000,000 








Reserve _ Liability ‘of Proprietors 
under the Charter — ne 4,500,000 
£13,475,000 


Directors : 


FREDERICK VY. ©. LIVING- 
STONE- ees 4 
Esq. D.8.0. 
Rieut Hon. THe EARL or 
MIDLETON, K.P., P.O. 
HORACE PEEL, Fsq 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, 
K BE 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. 
Hon. GEOFFREY ©. GIBBS. 
J. F. @. GILLIAT, Esq. 
EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
CHARLES GIPPS 
HAMILTON, Esq. 


ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


Numeroug Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained at the Office. 


G. C. COWAN, Manager. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1844 


© Annuities with Guaranteed Surrender 
Values. 


@ Death Duty Policies at low rates. 


© Educational and Family Provision Scheme, 


ANNUITIES 


This Society has specialised in the granting 
of Annuities and at present pays out over 
£1,000,000 each year. 
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FUNDS EXCEED £30,000,000 





Head Office: 
20, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Holborn 7612. 
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MERCANTILE 
BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

Undivided Profits £1,252,770 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, MALAYA, 
THAILAND (SIAM), CHINA, and MAURITIUS 


and 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 
J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


- £2,059,971 





Subscribed Capital 
Capital Paid Up - - - £1,024,578 
Total Income - - - - £4,128,000 
Total Assets - - - - £17,260,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business are 
Transacted by the Company. 


Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 


Chairman:——Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 


Deputy-Chairman:— 
Lt.-Col. the Hon. G. K. M. MASON, D.S.O., M.P, 


Vice-Chairman:—Sir BERNARD DOCKER, K.B.E. 
HEAD OFFICE : 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 


Regent Street Branch: 
Morley House, 314/322 Regent Street, W.1. 
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able this year, but it seems certain that the total of new 
advances on mortgage must have fallen very much below the 
1938 figure of £137,000,000. The first eight months of 
1939 were good, but new advances then almost ceased except 
for those which were already arranged. At a very rough 
guess the 1939 total might work out at about £100,000,000, 
which would be the lowest figure for six years. One must 
expect that the normal business of building societies—the 
lending of money on house property—will remain at a sub- 
normal level throughout the war, for it is unlikely that it 
will be possible to devote any substantial proportion of the 
national effort either in labour, materials or in money to 
the building of dwelling houses. 

All the same, the building societies will, as their cash 
position improves, be able to resume lending on mortgage 
on a scale more liberal than at present. Sir Harold Bellman 
foreshadowed that this stage might be reached before many 
months. He also foreshadowed that the Abbey Road 
would be able to give support to the war loans which it is 
expected the Government will issue. No doubt this inten- 
tion is common to all the leading societies. 

This second point is instructive, for if the surplus 
resulting from the repayment of existing mortgages and the 
fresh investment is to find its way largely into gilt-edged 
securities, the balance of building society finance will have 
been upset, for the building society paying 35 per cent. tax 
free on its shares will be earning a substantially lower rate 
on its gilt-edged investments. 


TAXATION ASPECT 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the taxation 
which the societies have to pay in respect of their tax-free 
dividends is under revision and will certainly be higher in 
future. A proportion of 5uilding society shareholders and 
depositors are always either below the income-tax limit or 
below the limit at which tax is payable at the full standard 
rate. The liability of the societies for the whole of their 
members is thus determined on a sample selected by the 
taxation authorities from the whole 3,000,000 names of 
shareholders and depositors. A new sample has recently 
been taken and the taxation liability arising from it is now 
under discussion. The future both of shareholders’ interest 
and of mortgage rates depends to some extent upon the 
outcome of these discussions. 

Few interest rates have so far been changed, and it is 
clearly the hope of most societies that they will be able to 
continue without a reduction. In so doing they are giving 
shareholders something which is now much more valuable 
than it was a year ago. A year ago with taxation at §s. 6d. 
in the £, 3} per cent. tax free was equal to £4 16s. 7d. per 
cent. gross ; this year with income-tax at 7s. od. it is equal 
to £5 7s. od. per cent. and next year if income-tax is 7s. 6d. 
it will be the equivalent of £5 12s. per cent. to a share- 
holder who is liable to income-tax at the full rate. 

Future rates of interest to be paid by building societies 
must depend to some extent on the general trend of interest 
rates and it must be admitted that interest obtainable on 
building society shares seems at the moment somewhat out 
of line with that payable on gilt-edged stocks. 

There may be occasion also for a reconsideration of the 
charges to borrowers and this charge also must depend 
largely on money rates elsewhere. One class of borrowers 
has already been publicly warned—the old borrowers who 
took their mortgages before mortgage charges came down 
with the general level of interest after the war loan conver- 
sion. These borrowers have for the past seven years received 
a voluntary remission from the building societies which 
might possibly be withdrawn or amended. Those who have 
taken their mortgage loans within the past seven years have 
entered into a contractual relationship with the building 
societies which could not be disturbed. 

With these problems the building society movement will 
wrestle in the coming months, conscious that it has a national 
mission to fulfil in war as in peace. The movement will also 
Strive for some further clarification of the Government’s 
attitude to war damage to property, but it will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the initial difficulties of the war, 
which were probably the greatest, have been surmounted. 
J. D. Marvin. 
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Life Assurance and War 


THE war has presented those responsible for the management 
of our great life assurance offices with a variety of problems, 
some of them of minor, others of major character. The 
minor problems are for the most part those concerned with 
current difficulties, the major more with questions whose 
vital concern is prospective rather than immediate, yet must 
be faced now lest through wrong action now, or no action at 
all, they should undermine the solid strength of British life 
assurance when they mature. Upon the way in which these 
problems are met may depend in greater or fess degree the 
security behind existing life policies as well as that available 
for new policies that may be taken out now, with or without 
the payment of “war risk extras.” No excuse, therefore, 
need be offered in respect of open discussion of some of these 
problems, in order that existing and intending policyholders 
may be made aware of the nature of the factors operating 
with regard to a class of investment which has rightly been 
regarded hitherto as gilt-edged in character, and, may we 
hope, will continue so to be regarded. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


Certain of the present difficulties besetting the life offices 
are, of course, plain to see. Additional expenses have been 
forced upon them by war conditions. Many offices, for the 
greater safety of staffs and records, have evacuated their main 
offices, either wholly or partially. They have been involved 
in A.R.P. expenses also; they have suffered depletion of 
staffs, and with the general approval of policyholders and 
shareholders alike, have treated very generously those mem- 
bers of their staffs who have been called up for service with 
the Forces. All these items involve additional expense. 
Similarly, there has been more generous treatment of policy- 
holders who are unable to meet premium payments. The 
extra expenses entailed in these items, however, represent, 
after all, only a minor consideration, diminishing but slightly 
the contribution which, in the normal way, the profits from 
favourable mortality, excess interest earnings over normally 
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CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability 
Company) 

The Company completed £1,580,000 
of Life 
£115,203 in single and annual 
annuity premiums in the British 
Isles in the year ended December 

31st, 1939. 


business and received 


Safety and Stability are first and 
foremost the key notes of our 
traditional policy. 


ASSETS 


£55,000,000 


. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. W. P. BRAUND, Manager. 
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Chief Office for the British Isles: 
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WHY NOT 


a larger income and 
longer to enjoy it! 


@ For example: A male aged 
65 can obtain a guaranteed 
return of more than 94% 
per annum for life. Statis- 
tics reveal that Annuitants 
live on the average even 
longer than persons who 
have been passed as sound, 
healthy lives by Life 
Assurance offices. 


Attractive propositions designed to 
meet varying requirements will be 
readily supplied, without obligation, 
on application to the: 


LONDON s MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, €E.C.2 


This Company was established in 
1869, and is one of the most pro- 
gressive and strongest Life Assurance 
institutions in the world. 











PERMANENT BUILDINGS HALIFAX HOUSE 


WISE INVESTMENT 


Is now more than ever necessary — the 
following are our present suggestions 
with the object of ensuring a steady 
income and maintenance of capital value: 


Investment Approx. yield per cent. 
£ » 


é 

100 NATIONAL DEFENCE BONDS’ - 

100 KEYSTONE CONSOLIDATED 
CERTIFICATES - + - - 


100 KEYSTONE GOLD CERTIFICATES 
(4th Series) 


Average estimated gross yield per cent. 

per annum = - - - - - - A 
Yields on Keystone Trusts are based on 
last two distributions and current prices. 


KEYSTONE CONSOLIDATED CERTIFICATES cover 
the shares of 50 leading industrial con- 
cerns many of which are likely to show 
increased earnings. 


KEYSTONE GOLD CERTIFICATES (4th Series) 
cover the shares of 16 South African 
Gold Companies with excellent dividend 
records. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE BONDS can be substi- 
tuted by National Savings Certificates 
or other Government Investment without 
materially affecting the average yield. 


Free handbooks (basis of all transactions) giving current 
prices and approximate yields will be sent on request. 


Controlling Corporation : 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION LTD. 


(Member of Unit Trusts Association) 


24, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2 
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HALIFAX STRAND, W.C.2 


F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, LL.D 
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conservative estimates in this respect and over-cautious pro- 
vision in premium rates for normal expenses would make to 
surplus funds. The more serious questions that beset life 
ofice managers at this time are concerned with the degree to 
which normal anticipations on these matters may be disturbed 
py the effects of war. In the ordinary way the actuary looks 
~o the past for guidance as to the future, but in this war it is 
not a question of what is or what has been the effect of war, 
but what will be the effect of this war. 


THE MorTALITy FACTOR 

So far, even after six months of war, it is impossible to 
say what its effects will be. The death rate, so far as life 
offices are concerned, has not been much affected. The roads 
have claimed more victims than the war zones, but, even so, 
the casualties, including road deaths, have not been large 
enough to interfere seriously with the basic anticipations of 
the life offices. 

What of the future? None can say. Six months ago we 
were expecting frequent air raids of unprecedented violence, 
which would create havoc among civilians and soldiers alike, 
in company with the probable development of great land 
battles. Neither has come, but this is not to say that they 
may not come at any time. Under nearly all their pre-war 
policies, the offices did not exclude the risk of death by 
hostile action from the cover given by their policies. Under 
such policies they stand to face the risk of death to civilians 
and to soldiers, when so many of their policyholders who 
were not professional soldiers are now in the combatant 
ranks. Then, if the offices are not to refuse to grant new 
policies at all, comes the question of how new policy- 
holders are to be covered. Nearly all the offices have 
adopted a standard clause of war risk exclusion, but 
there is a wide variety of practice in the method of abrogat- 
ing that clause, or suspending its operation. Some offices 
charge an extra premium—a common rate is one guinea per 
cent. for civilians over forty—but who shall say whether 
that extra premium will be enough or more than enough? 
To the extent that it may fall short of requirements the 
general fund available for existing policyholders will be 
encroached upon. One leading office with an excellent 
bonus record has adopted the plan of giving free civilian war 
risk cover under with-profits policies. The argument is that 
the bonus fund has to bear the first impact of war shock, 
and therefore, if the war risk should prove to be small, the 
policyholder gets value for his “ extra” in the form of bonus. 
On the other hand, if it proves to be large, then extra liabili- 
ties have been thrown on the fund, so that the new entrant 
is given equal rights with the pre-war policyholder. All war 
tisk extras, however computed and charged, can only be 
guess-work under present conditions, but at least the offices 
may be given the credit for a courageous endeavour to meet 
the situation fairly, whereas the Government, in connexion 
with the somewhat analogous position of property, has stead- 
fastly refused to facilitate its cover by insurance at any price. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INCOME-TAX 

Another uncertainty which looms large in insurance pros- 
pects today is the very high level of income-tax. with no 
indication that the rate may not rise still higher. Income- 
tax is of the greatest importance to life offices, because their 
calculations assume that they will be able to invest the 
premiums at a certain rate of interest. Such assumptions 
have in the past always been made on a conservative basis 
in relation to the actual rates likely to be obtainable upon 
high-class investments. Life offices, however, pay income- 
tax not upon the profits of their business, but on their total 
income from investments, less expenses of management, irre- 
spective of the fact that the greater part of such interest 
tarnings is not profit, but income necessary to their solvency. 
When the rate of tax rises, therefore, their net income from 
iivestments goes down. When the tax was, say, one shilling, 
an investment in 34 per cent. stock gave them {£3 §s. 6d. net, 
but now even a 4 per cent. investment gives them only 
2) per cent. when taxed at 7s. 6d. This question of interest 
farmings aflects not only the matter of the issue of new 
Policies, on terms which may or may not prove to be 
adequate, but also the subject of the distribution of bonuses 
of existing policies. Funds may be adequate at present, on 
basis of previous assumptions regarding mortality rates 
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and interest, but if less favourable mortality and lower net 
rates of interest are to be regarded as definitely in prospect, 
can it be said that distribution of any part of the bonus fund, 
which forms the first-line reserve for the due fulfilment of 
obligations, can be justified when the outlook is so uncertain? 


INCOME-TAX AND THE POLICYHOLDER 

Hitherto the offices have acquiesced in the onerous burden 
of the method by which they are assessed to income-tax 
because of the advantage which policyholders have enjoyed 
through the rebate of tax on life policy premiums. Formerly 
the whole of a life assurance premium, subject to certain 
limitations, was allowed relief from income-tax, but in 1916 
the rebate was cut to one-half the standard rate. When the 
tax rose to 6s. this one-half rebate was still worth a great 
deal more to the policyholder than full rebate with the tax 
no higher than the rates current before the Great War. Now, 
with tax at 7s 6d., the rebate of 3s. od. in the £ constitutes 
a very substantial subsidy to life assurance as a form of 
saving, and it is seriously open to question whether it de- 
serves so great a subsidy. It may be that relief to the com- 
panies in the matter of income-tax on their interest income 
will come about through a scaling down of the rebate allowed 
to policyholders. Such a solution would be fair to the 
general body of policyholders and in their true interests, for 
obviously it is illogical to give a concession to policyholders 
on the one hand at the expense, if not of the security for 
their policies, at least of the prospects of a continuance of 
bonuses. 

With tax at 7s. 6d., the net rate of interest remaining to 
the companies is in most cases below the rates assumed in 
their calculations of premium, or the valuation of their 
liabilities, which means that Government and similar high- 
class securities do not yield them enough income to make 
such investments worth while, so that they would be forced 
to invest in more speculative securities to obtain a sufficiently 
high rate. To give the companies themselves some con- 
cession regarding income-tax, therefore, at the expense of 
part of the rebate now given to policyholders, would provide 
a simple and equitable solution of the difficulty, and at the 
same time make Government securities more attractive as 
investments for life office funds. 


RESERVES Must BE CONSERVED 

From what has been said, it will be seen that war condi- 
tions imply a definite threat to the foundations of life assur- 
ance. So far, the offices have acted with modest caution in 
looking to the future. Where bonuses fell to be declared as 
at the end of last year, such declarations as have been made 
up to the present time have represented. a discretionary 
scaling down of customary rates. Obviously, reserves which 
may be needed should not be dissipated until the outlook is 
clearer, but the policyholder may take comfort from the fact 
that in 1914-18 somewhat similar considerations, though less 
pronounced in degree, were also in being, for the war of 
1914-18 brought with it unprecedented happenings and 
prospects which, at that time, seemed then to be no less 
threatening than those which confront us today. British life 
assurance came through that period with its strength not 
merely unimpaired but enhanced, and it may be that the 
clouds now visible may similarly pass away. 

ACTUARIUS. 


Policyholders’ Problems 


IF war conditions have provided many problems for solution 
by those concerned with the management of life offices, they 
have also brought many questions to the minds of their 
policyholders. In some cases the questions are identical and 
the policyholder may rest assured that the offices will decide 
them in the best interests of the policyholders as a body, with 
every endeavour to obviate hardship to any individual. 
There are certain matters, however, in which the policy- 
holder himself may have to decide how best to meet cir- 
cumstances which may have arisen to make things difficult 
for him in connexion with his policies. Such difficulties 
will, as a rule, be those concerned with the payment of pre- 
miums out of an income which has been reduced by the 
effect of the war on his business, or the necessity of meeting 
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because the yield compares most 
favourably with any investment in 
the safety-first category. For 65 
years the Society has never failed 
to pay its dividends and interest 


on the due date. 


Full details of the Investment Service from 


The Managing Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
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tax liabilities on last year’s income out of an attenuated 
income. 
POSTPONEMENT OF PREMIUMS 

Difficulties in connexion with the payment of premiums 
may generally be solved by seeking the advice of the office 
concerned. Nearly all offices have arrangements which can 
be put into operation to avoid the lapsing of policies, for, 
contrary to a rather widely current impression, erroneous as 
it is unfortunate, the offices do not welcome lapses, but make 
every effort to encourage policyholders to retain the benefit 
of their policies. A common system with many offices is to 
alow premiums to remain unpaid so long as the surrender 
value of the policy is not less than the amoun: of such pre- 
miums plus a moderate rate of interest on the arrears. In 
effect, the office lends the amount of the premium on the 
security of the policy. The premium, plus interest on it, is a 
debt against the policy, which otherwise remains in full force. 
Should the assured die, or the policy mature, the sum assured 
under it, plus bonuses if any, is paid by the office, less the 
amount of the debt. If a policy has been in force for a 
number of years the surrender value will'usually be large 
enough to carry it on for quite a long time, at no outlay on 
the part of the policyholder. He need pay neither premiums 
nor interest unless he desires to clear the policy of the debt. 

If he allows several premiums to fall into arrear in this 
way and then wishes to resume payment of the current pre- 
mium but not to liquidate the arrears, he may do so. The 
unpaid premiums remain as a debit against the policy, and he 
can liquidate them as and when he desires, either in one 
amount or several sums, as and when he can afford to do so ; 
a most conveniently flexible arrangement. 

The foregoing plan, often known as “ non-forfeiture ” or 
some similar title, is eminently suitable to the policyholder 
who is temporarily embarrassed by the size of his premium 
payments. It means, however, that the policy gradually 
“wastes” year by year until the debt equals the amount of 
the surrender value, and then, if the policyholder still cannot 
pay anything, the policy has to lapse and nothing is left. 
Even 0, as a special war-time concession, the offices have 
agreed that they will make such arrangements as may be 
possible for reinstatement after the war, and they have given 
an undertaking to the Government to deal as generously as 
possible with each case of difficulty in payment of premiums. 
They are setting up committees which will give advice to 
policyholders and they will report the position from time to 
time to the Board of Trade. 

Nevertheless, if the inability to pay premiums is likely to 
be permanent, it is undoubtedly best to recognise the fact 
from the start, and to arrange matters accordingly. 


Tue “ Free Po.icy ” 

Many people are unaware of the great flexibility of a life 
policy contract. They seem to think that unless they con- 
tinue to pay the stipulated premium year by year until they 
die, or the policy matures, they must lose the whole benefit 
of it. This is quite wrong. If it is unlikely that circum- 
stances will permit the payment of any future premiums the 
policyholder should ask the office what “free policy” they 
will grant in respect of it. This means that the policy will 
cease to require any further premium payments, but naturally 
it will be for a smaller sum. Its actual cash value at the time, 
however, will not be altered and the policyholder can still 
borrow on it up to such surrender value, if he requires an 
advance. 

Under the now popular “ endowment assurance ” policy, 
that is, a policy payable either at death or on the attainment 
of a certain age, most offices will give the policyholder a 
“free policy,” payable at that age for a sum which is propor- 
tionate to the number of premiums he has paid. For example, 
if he had taken out a policy for £1,000 payable at fifty-five, 
by twenty annual payments, of which ten had been paid, he 
could have a policy for £500 still payable at fifty-five, but 
free of any further premiums. If the policy had been effected 
originally under the “ with-profits” plan, that is, with the 
tight to share in profits by way of bonus additions, any bonus 
Previously allotted would continue to attach to it and be pay- 
able along with the sum assured, and some offices are 
generous enough to allow such policies to continue to share 
In profits, though, of course, they rank for bonuses on the 
basis of the reduced amount. 
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MARKETS are so suspiciously good that one wonders how 
long we have yet to wait for the first instalment of the 
coming war loan programme. Many are arguing that so 
long as prices are rising the Treasury has everything to gain 
by waiting, but this reasoning is surely rather ingenuous. 
In distinctly favourable market conditions, which obviously 
owe a great deal to the slowness of the war in starting up, 
the authorities have played a strong hand skilfully. Two 
recent manoeuvres—the 4} per cent. Conversion loan 
operation and the dollar security requisitioning—have been 
neatly dovetailed into plans for helping gilt edged on to a 
higher plane, with the result that Defence 3 per cent. 1954- 
58, to take a medium-dated stock, are now comfortably over 
par. Is it reasonable to expect Whitehall to hold back much 
longer before cashing in, on however modest a scale, on this 
situation? 

Meantime, there is a healthy broadening of interest in 
the stock markets, which at once testifies to the re-awakening 
of speculative investment and makes for freer dealings and 
closer quotations in many of the out-of-the-way shares. 
Front-rank industrial ordinaries were bound to get the 
benefit of an overflow of demand from prior charge stocks 
and the extent of the recovery is mirrored quite strikingly 
in the improvement in the prices of many of the unit trusts. 
Latterly there has been a modest increase in purchases of 
unit trust investments which offer decidedly sttractive yields 
as well as scope for capital appreciation. Results such as 
these of Courtaulds, which show a rise in profits from 
£352,265 to {£2,581,255, underline the recovery potentiali- 
ties of many leading British industrials. Further afield we 
have encouraging indications from companies like Canadian 
Pacific of the quickening pace of economic activity in the 
primary producing countries. C.P.R. preference has rallied 
sharply from 3§ to 42 in the past ten days, but is worth 
holding. As a lock-up speculation the common shares have 
chances at 7% dollars. 


* * * * 


L.M.S. AND SOUTHERN DIVIDENDS 


Not to be outdone by Paddington, Euston and Waterloo 
have both fulfilled the most optimistic estimates in their 
1939 dividend payments. Net revenue on the L.M.S. rose 
last year by nearly £3,000,000 to £14,311,000, or just below 
the 1937 level, and ordinary stockholders are to get 1} per 
cent. On the Southern net revenue, which, of course, in- 
cludes an estimated amount for the September-December 
period under the new pooling scheme, rose by £800,672 
to £6,742,576. Not merely is the full § per cent. on the 
preferred stock covered with a fair margin, but there is 
1} per cent. for deferred holders. These are good figures, 
but the market has been cautious in translating them into 
any further rise in quotations. What it wants to know is the 
level of net revenue now and whether the railways are going 
to find it easy or difficult to cover rising costs by higher 
charges. 

* * * * 


LORD HORNE SPEAKS OUT 


On the much-debated question of the war-time level of 
railway earnings Lord Horne has thrown valuable light at 
the Great Western meeting. He tells us that in the first 
four months (September-December, 1939) of the pool 
period earnings were at the rate of {1,500,000 a year above 
the guaranteed minimum. This is rather below many 
unofficial estimates but one can safely assume that gross 
receipts have risen substantially since the final quarter of 
last year. On the other hand, costs have also been rising, 
both of wages and materials, so that one need not be sur- 
prised at Lord Horne’s intimation that the question of 
increasing charges is now being considered. When this 
adjustment has been made the pool net revenue should 
quickly approach Stage 2 (i.e., minimum plus £3} millions). 

(Continued on page 312) 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


TERMS OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


THE annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway 
Company was held on February 28th at Paddington. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan, P.C., G.B.E., 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, said: As you know, 
the control of the railways has been taken over by the Govern- 
ment, and they are being operated by an Executive Committee 
on which sit all the general managers of the main line railways 
as well as a representative of the London Passenger Transport 
Board. 

The general effect of the terms of the agreement with the 
Government is as follows. The revenue receipts and expenses 
of the controlled undertakings are to be pooled and the net 
revenue will be apportioned so that each company will receive 
not less than the average of its net revenue for the years 1935 
to 1937 inclusive and in the case of the London Passenger Trans- 
port Board the net revenue for the year ended June 30th, 1939. 
These payments, amounting in all to £40 million, are guaranteed 
by H.M. Government. 

After payment of the guaranteed net revenues any balance in 
the pool up to an amount of £3} millions is to be divided amongst 
the controlled undertakings in proportion to their respective 
guaranteed net revenues, the Great Western Company’s propor- 
tion being approximately sixteen per cent. 

If there is any further balance in the pool, then until each 
and every undertaking has received its full standard revenue 
one-half of such balance will be paid to the Exchequer and the 
other half will be paid to the controlled undertakings in propor- 
tion to their respective guaranteed net revenues. If, after all the 
controlled undertakings have received their standard revenues, any 
balance still remains in the pool, it will be paid to the Exchequer. 
The net revenues to be pooled exclude any net revenue derived 
from investments in road transport and from ownership of, and 
investments in, railways in Ireland, but these revenues will be 
taken into account as part of the owning company’s revenue in 
arriving at its standard revenue. In no case can any of the 
companies get more than its standard revenue 

THe Practical EFFECT. 

How will this agreement work out in practice? It has been 
said in some quarters that it is so unduly favourable to the railway 
companies that it has sent the price of railway stocks “ rocketing to 
unprecedented levels.’ So far as I am concerned—and I am 
sure that most of our stockholders are in the same position—the 
“ rocket ” has attained less than half the height at which I purchased 
my Great Western ordinary stock. 

With regard to figures of earnings, by the end of June our net 
revenue showed an increase of £383,000, but in the following two 
months there was an increase of £487,000; and we are confident 
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that if there had been no war our figures for 1939 would have | 


been as good as in 1937 when we earned over 4 per cent. on our 
ordinary stock. Moreover, if we had not been subject after the 
declaration of war to the terms of the new agreement but had 
been operating as an ordinary undertaking, uncontrolled and subject 
only to the Excess Profits Tax, the sum available for dividends 
would have been still greater. 

On the other side, subject to any contingent liability with 
respect to war damage not chargeable to the pool, the Government 
has given us a guarantee of a minimum net revenue which will 
yield three and one-third per cent. on our ordinary stock during 
the period of control and also an undertaking to increase rates 
to meet variations in working costs and certain other conditions 
arising from the war. 

The net revenue for the year 1939 was £6,607,324, or an increase 
of £1,563,571 over 1938. There remains a balance of £1,704,640 
available for dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock. This 
enables the board to recommend for your confirmation a dividend 
of 3} per cent. for the year 

The report was adopted. 


OVRI 
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Those who have been critical of the Government's deal 
with the railways should study Lord Horne’s remarks 
If there had been no war the Great Western was well pa 
the way towards 1937 net revenue, which implies 4 
cent. on the ordinary stock. Again, if the company had 
been allowed to operate since the war broke out as an 
ordinary business subject only to E.P.T. the sum available 
for dividend would have been even greater. In the light 
of facts such as these it is hard to see how the war-time 
arrangements can be regarded as other than a fair com. 
promise. 












7 * * * 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROSPECTS 








Stockholders in the English Electric Company will feel 
confident about this undertaking’s war-time prospects in the 
light of Mr. G. H. Nelson’s exhaustive survey at the annual 
meeting. While he emphasised the large volume of work 
now being undertaken for the defence departments, he te- 
vealed that new business for normal products had also 
increased since last September. In consequence the carry- 
over of orders into 1940, excluding orders for war material, 
was a record. Further, there was a nucleus of work for post- 
war activities. How far this large volume of work will find 
reflection in higher distributable profits it is hard to tell, 
One imagines that in war conditions the margin of profit per 
unit should be maintained at a satisfactory figure, so that 
trading results should be good. This is a company, however, 
which is vulnerable to Excess Profits Tax in its present form. 
I am prepared, therefore, to look on the 10 per cent. divi 
dend as a safe minimum for the time being, but a rate which 
is not likely to be substantially increased. English Electric 
£1 ordinary units stand at 32s. 6d. to yield a little over 
6 per cent. They are a good industrial holding. 





* * * 7 
TIN AND THE INVESTOR 


With the tin quota back to 80 per cent. for the second 
quarter of 1940 and the price hovering around {250 a ton, 
the tin shareholder finds himself on solid ground again. In 
the past three months he has been confronted with a quota 
of 120 per cent. and a price which bounded up to {275 
and relapsed to a little over £230. That state of affairs 
never looked like lasting. So the market resolutely refused 
to take account of it in valuing tin shares. The 80 per cent. 
quota, on the other hand, has a steadier look ; it corresponds 
very closely with the real rate of consumption so far as this 
is known. 

The holder of tin shares can survey his position with 
some satisfaction. Share prices are on the whole a litte 
lower than they were in November, when the price was still 
pegged down to £230 a ton, and before the quota was raised 
from 100 per cent. to 120 per cent. Recent quarterly earn- 
ings figures for that October-December quarter have 
been highly encouraging. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the quota will not soon fall below 80 per cent 
and it is always right to take a twelvemonth’s view of the 
quota, disregarding intermediate fluctuations. That suggests 
an average of 90 per cent. for the calendar year 1940. As 
to the price, one is erring on the side of conservatism if one 
guesses an average of £230, for the present price 1s ove 
£250 and the buffer pool is ready to buy between £290 and 
£230. If the quota is 90 per cent. and the price £230, ths 
should be a good year—better than 1936, when the quota 
was 92) per cent. and the price £205, but not so good a 
1937. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C2. 
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Paid up Capital wee ese . £4,500,00 
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Reserve Fund . - . _— 
Currency Reserve ; £2,000,00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4, 000 
The Bank, which 1s numerous Branches throughout Austr and New 
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ACROSS 11. It isn’t only angling that is 

1. Cat county (8). done with hook and line | 
s. Sailor’s sphere (6). 73. 
9. “Nature’s licensed ———, 14. “ And through the field the 

the swallow ” (8). road runs by To many- 
10. The right people in the tower’d ——” : 

wrong place, perhaps (6). 16. Concerning a Balkan city | 
12. Or get a variation (6). (8 
13. He works at play (8). 17. 
15. The one in the front of the 

train? (2 words) (7, §). I 
18. Evidently not the junior 20. 

Rugger side (2 words) (6, 6). 


(7). 


Such a one is anything but | 
the retort courteous (8). | 
Arctic cetacean (7). 

Paradoxically a film in | 
camera is (7). 


23. October or the end of noon = 21 Musical tension (6). 
8). 22. Venerate (6). 
24. The road is in the South- 25. Not a bull in the city (4). 
East (6 


26 and 27. The frets I raise are 
the making of this country 
(3 words) (5, 4, 5) 
28. Chaffer (6). 
29. Discretion (8). 
DOWN 
A coat for the fox (6). 
Charter (6). 
Ha! the debit is Uisguised 
Browning booked it (4). 
The pipe for Drummond 
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. The last one 
puts on (8). 
“Why, man, he doth 
the narrow world Like a 
colossus ” (8). 


the painter 
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The winner of Crossword No. §1 
14, Beaumont Road, Purley, Surrey 


FALSE TEETH 


end comfort with confidence | 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, no longer fits 
perfectly, is painful and embarrassing. To restore comfort 
with confidence Dentists recommend KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVI prepared specifically to make false teeth fit firmly. 
Sprinkled evenly but sparingly on the contact surface of the 


Ernest Carr, 





plate) KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE will hold it in 
Position for many hours. From all Chemists in 1/3d 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag; also in the large 
‘ Econo: V size, 3/3d. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


THE twenty-first annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on February 22nd, in London. 


Mr. G. H. Nelson, M.I.E.E., the chairman, said he felt that a 
matter uppermost in the stockholders’ minds was the effect of the 
present conditions on the company’s business. The board had, 
through contacts with the various countries in Europe, watched the 
situation developing and, while always hoping that war would never 
come, had entered into such arrangements with the Defence Depart- 
ments that the company’s great engineering and manufacturing re- 
sources were committed to very substantial obligations. As a result, 
new business had actually increased since September. 


The occurrences which might affect the company’s future results 
came under five main headings—delays of supplies, rises in costs, 
taxation, enemy action and sudden cessation of hostilities. Supplies 
were under the control of the Government, who were making the 
necessary arrangements to ensure proper deliveries. The control 
of price levels was also a matter for the Government. 


They had undertaken their full share of war work and there were 
very few companies, other than armament firms, who had done re- 
latively so much. The company had maintained and consolidated 
its position in all fields of manufacture, both in the home and over- 
seas markets. Orders for a large number of steam turbines had been 
received, and two 40,000 kw. 3,000 r.p.m. sets had been put into 
commission during the year—the largest 3,000 r.p.m. turbo-alter- 
nators in service in Great Britain. The company had in hand water 
turbines and water wheel alternators for installation all over the 
world. Diesel engines were on order for main-line railways, diesel 
electric rail cars for overseas railways and electric traction equip- 
ments for home and abroad. 

With regard to export business, in support of the policy of the 
Government the company were taking their share in maintaining 
the British hold on various markets. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and the proposed dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the ordinary stock was approved. 
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nance become increasingly difficult as our income 
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3. Curppren or ScHoot Acs — Evacuation HOUS BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
Camps ° Training House for Moni and Social Welfare | DOURNEMOU TH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
4. Famittes—Groups of Bungalows with Com- Workers, recognised by the Central Council for | BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURF SRD " BRIDGE 
munal Centre. | Women’s Church Work and the Church of England HOTEL. 
Plans, perspectives, photographs and models by Erné | Moral Welfare Council. CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
bmp ws D.P.L.G., Mary Crowley, A.R.1.B.A (both 1 or 2 year course. Fees £125 p.a. Some Bursaries. | “EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK. 
f the A.A.S.T.A. Evacuation ¢ ommittee) and Anne | Candidates 24-40 years. ALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
Parker, A.R.LB.A Apply, The Warpen, 6 Abercromby Square, | SHOT? (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
“March 7th—3oth Liverpool, 7. | HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL? 
Special Schedules x Display of Equipment for | LINKS. 
rsery Centres ————=-==—o>—>=—~>—=—eE=—_—_—_—_—_—= 
° =— ° WICK.—KESWICK. 
94 WIMPOLE ST., L ONDON, Ww. I. LAN 3884 See enTanr an SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
— — LS REG 


4 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL. rt E. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY(1.0.M.). ben K Bay AND LINKS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
| TAMWORTH (Staffs). —CASTLE. 
| TORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—HEADLAND HOTEL. 
| os 


PHYSIC AL TR: AINING COLLEGES 


4 law - ~ BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Pettr. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
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